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Prayer for ‘‘the 0 ask that our prayers may be 

Glory of Ged” answered for the ‘‘ glory of God’’ 
is to use an old-fashioned phrase. The idea, too, is 
so old-fashioned as fairly to be eternal, for it finds 
its roots in the very existerice of God. There can 
be no higher end than his glory. It is not until we 
get our prayers off the plane of self-interest, and are 
willing to have them answered in the way which will 
most glorify God,—perhaps not according to our 
own desires, —that we are praying the highest prayer 
of faith, 

oe 


To love some men is a privilege, 
but to love all men is a duty. It 
is not an uncommon notion that love is only for 
those who deserve it, and one often meets with peo- 
ple who feel that it is their duty to reserve their love 
for those who will show themselves levable. As well 
might one reserve God's offer of salvation for those 


Loving the Unlovable 


who are worthy of it. It is not until the unlovable 
are loved that they become lovable, just as it is not 
until the unworthy are saved that they become in 
any sense worthy. To love the lovable is manlike ; 
to love the unlovable is God-like. 


Oo 


Things do not stand still. Per- 
sonal influence does not stand for 


Helpers, or 
Dead Weights 


naught. One member of a household, one pupil 
or teacher in a Sunday-school, one worker in an es- 
tablishment of a thousand workers, one citizen in a 
nation, one soul in God’s kingdom, either helps for- 
ward the whole of which he is a part, or stands in 
And if we are not doing 
our share in moving things forward, we are a dead 
weight, tending to drag them backward. God's 
kingdom does indeed move steadily forward, despite 
those who, actively or passively, are doing their share 


the way of its progress. 


to hinder its progress. But are we willing to be 
numbered among the dead weights in this God-ward 


march of the universe ? 


Ss 


To know one or two truths deeply 
Living Belief ° : 

gives more ‘power than a speaking 
acquaintance with a score. The living force in any 
man’s creed is not in what he has traditionally ac- 
cepted, but what he has made part of his daily life. 
Words that are ‘‘spirit and life’’ are indubitable 
and irresistible. 


but not expedient, are true, but not indispensable. 


Many truths, like things lawful, 


Whether certain things were so or not, did not con- 
cern the man who knew one thing,—‘‘ Whereas I 
was blind, now I see.’’ 
stands fire and water, and, put into words, becomes 
a man’s living belief. 


A veritable experience 


What others have known, he 
may yet know ; but he has made his own beginning, 
and is founded on a rock. If a man knows whom 
he has believed, he has eternal life, and will be led 
into all truth. 

23... 


First Work A local church organization as a 
of a Local Church Jocal church organization, has as its 
first duty the study of the Bible. 


and a preacher and a choir are secondary matters. 


Securing a pastor 


The individual Christian, clergyman, or layman, has 
a prime duty to preach the gospel to the outside 
world, either at home or abroad, but that is merely 
a preliminary step to bringing in those who are thus 
won, to be trained by means of Bible study. A 
church can get on for years, and do a good work 
meanwhile, without a pastor or a preacher or an 
organist or a choir, if its members are faithful in 
mutual Bible study ; but a church cannot do its 
work properly, or even attempt it, without common 
Bible study, even though it has an eloquent and ear- 
nest preacher, a first-class organist, and the fanciest 
and highest-priced quartet in the country. One 
moral, in view of this fundamental truth, is, If you 
have but a limited sum for outlay, let the necessary 
expenses of the Bible-school organization be first 
paid, even before the other ordinary cost of pulpit 
and choir. 


Every Man No human attainment is more diffi- 


a Translator = =cult than that of the translator. In 
neither prose nor poetry is there ever a perfect ren- 
Loss there 
must be, and this loss is not a mere matter of differ- 
ent language forms, but of the peoples whose cus- 
toms, traditions, and feelings have helped to form 
their languages. How seldom, indeed, do persons 
who use the same language perfectly interpret one 
another ! How much less likely is it that we can 
understand, or be understood by, little children ! 
And how few persons there are who can translate 
or transform into action the verbal forms by which 
they declare their principles ! 


dering from one language into another. 


Here is the task 
which lies before every Christian as an inevitable duty. 
Many a one can recite the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon_on the Mount, and is only too well 
content with such reciting. But it has been well 
said that you cannot make a man moral by merely 
giving him information about morality. Until he 
begins to translate the truth from the abstract lan- 
guage of the moralist into the concrete language cf 
life, he makes no progress in morals. The first 
thing to do with a good resolution, or with a moral 
principle, is to act upon it at the first opportunity. 
The fatal thing is to let the first opportunity go hy 
without action. 


CH> 


What is the Kingdom of God? 


HEN we pray, as Jesus taught us, ‘‘ thy kingdom 


”? 


come,’’ we utter an aspiration that is native 


to the human‘heart. For vaguely as men con- 
ceive it, or poorly as they illustrate it, they still 
continue to cherish, in some form, the yearning for 
the coming of a greater good, a better order. Some 
see this coming good in civil or ecclesiastical changes, 
some in social revglution, some in _ educational 
progress. But all these forms of anticipation spring 
from the same root,—the unquenchable hope cf 
better things to come which God has lodged within 
the human breast. ‘‘ No one who has once cher- 
ished it,’’ truly says Maurice, ‘‘ entirely loses it; 
or, if he loses it, he loses himself with it,’’ 

‘The kingdom of God’’ is one of the phrases 
which we most frequently hear on the lips of Jesus. 
From the beginning of his ministry he proclaimed 
that the kingdom of God was at hand, and invited 
men to enter into it. In discourse and in parable 
he dwelt upon its nature and requirements, and in 
prophetic vision spoke mysteriously of the time when 
he should renew his fellowship with his disciples in 
the kingdom of God. : 

The phrase, then, represents one of the charac- 
teristic and fundamental ideas of Jesus. Perhaps 
there is no other which is better entitled to be called 
the idea of Jesus. We shall impute no narrowness 
to our Master if we thus speak, since we may be 
sure that he will make no conception central in his 
teaching and work which is not broad enough to em- 
brace the entire life of man. If Jesus will have one 
idea, he will have a great one. 

The phrase ‘‘ kingdom of God’’ is difficult te 
define, not because it means nothing in particular, 
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but because it means so much, It stands for so 
great a movement of God in human history, so great 
a triumph of divine truth and love in human life, 
that no single phrase can contain its whole meaning. 

Our Lord’s idea of the kingdom was doubtless 
rooted in the Old Testament. The Jewish nation 
conceived itself to be what Josephus has so aptly 
called it, a ‘* theocracy,’’—a people of whom Jeho- 
vah was the rightful king. It was the grandest idea 
that was ever lodged in the heart of any nation. 
It is this living sense of God which gives special 
significance to the religious history of this people, 
and which fitted the nation to become the medium 
and vehicle of revelation. The consciousness that 
God was their King and Saviour was the fruitful soil 
in which sprang and flourished the Messianic hope. 


The firm belief that Israel was a kingdom of God: 


filled the Israelite with expectation and confidence 
amidst conditions which were adapted to dismay the 
stoutest heart. Invading hosts might devastate his 
fields, and lay his sacred temple in the dust ; foreign 
armies might drive him from his home into exile ; 
still his King was mightict than ali others, and, 
although he might make his grave in a foreign land, 
his holy temple ‘should rise Phenix-like from its 
ashes, and the proud kings of the earth should bring 
their tribute into it. Where else shall we look for 
such a persistent optimism? Where else do we find 
so noble a philosophy of history ? 

The noblest minds in the nation, such as the 
great prophets, rose to the idea that the glorious 
destiny of Israel was to consist in a knowledge of 
God which this people was to bear to al] mankind. 
To this height the nation as a whole did not rise, 
and they sank farther and farther away from it as the 
time drew near the birth of Christ. The great com- 
ing good was conceived of as a monopoly of divine favor 
to be enjoyed by Israel, and thus the kingdom or reign 
of God, instead of embracing, in its idea and intent, 
the whole human family, became more and more 
narrowed, so as to include only the lineal descend- 
ants of Abraham. ‘The very brilliancy of Israel’s 
hopes made her perversion and narrowing of them 
the more disastrous. The shining goal of the nation’s 
She hid the light which 
God had given her, and it slowly died out, the light 
that was within her becoming darkness. 

Now when Jesus appeared, he took up the best 
ideals of Jewish prophecy and lifted them to even 
greater heights. He set aside the limitations of 
view in which the idea of the kingdom of God has 
been apprehended in Old Testament times, and 
gave the idea its true universality and spirituality. 
The kingdom of God was for him something larger, 
because more spiritual, than the Jewish state had 
ever been,—something more spiritual than any 
state or church could ever be. It is impossible to 
mark off its limits precisely by the boundaries of any 
outward organization. 

What, then, is the kingdom of God? It is the 
reign or rule of God ; and all in whom God reigns— 
that is, all who obey, trust, and serve him—belong 
to this kingdom. It is the total company of those 
in whom heavenly laws and principles hold sway, 
and to it belong all who are living in the spirit of 
this petition: ‘‘Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.”’ 

Thus it is that the kingdom of God includes all 
God's faithful and obedient children in all times and 
places. Who these are, in actual fact, it is beyond 
the wisdom and province of man definitely to say. 
The conditions whose fulfilment makes men mem- 
bers of the kingdom are chiefly internal and spir- 
itaadl, and only He who perfectly knows the human 
heart can pronounce that judgment. By the king- 
dom of God is understood what is commenly meant 
by the “* invisible church ;”’ that is, the whole spir- 
itual commonwealth of God's children, the true 
company of all faithful people. ‘The organized or 
visible church, in all its parts and branches, —the 


history was lost from view. 
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church catholic or universal,—represents more fully 
than any and all other institutions the kingdom of 
God on earth ; but the two are not synonymous nor 
coterminous,—the kingdom of God is more and 
greater than the church. 


OPEN LETTERS 


If a leading journal should print in its 
columns an editorial statement that 
‘‘even the most zealous advocates of 
the modern newspaper or periodical concede the fact 
that its strength is on the wane ;"" if the editor of that 
journal should pertinently ask his readers to consider, 
as the cause of this, ‘‘ the average mental ability of the 
typical editor or publisher of our modern periodical 
publications,’’ adding, ‘‘ where in all Christendom will 
you find men who, as a rule, are more distinctly lacking 
in personality and magnetism ?’’ if he should say that, 
of not less than twelve editors he has in mind, ‘‘ not one 
of these men has even a suggestion of force, not a per- 
sonal possession which goes to draw writers or readers to 
him or to the publication over which he presides ;"’ and 
if, in final and overwhelming proof of the truth of his 
position, that editor should state that a ‘‘ careful study 
of over two hundred newspapers and periodicals reveals 
this condition in nearly every case, and inquiry ameng 
readers and writers only serves to corroborate these self- 
evident facts,’’--it is not likely that that editor or his 
editorial would be taken seriously by his readers or by 
the world in general. 

Letters have recently come to the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times inquiring about an editorial in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for March, entitled ‘‘ The Decay 
of the Sunday-School.’’ It had not been’ considered 
necessary to refer, in these columns, to that editorial, 
which made statements concerning the Sunday-school 
as an institution, and Sunday-scheol superintendents, 
similar to the statements quoted above. Yet, out of 
consideration for those who might otherwise be need- 
lessly disturbed, the Editor now gives place to the matter 
in this department. Even those who have written to him 
do not appear to be greatly troubled themselves over the 
possibility of there being any truth in the main conten- 
tion of the article in question. Thus writes a well-known 
and efficient Sunday-school worker in Connecticut : 


‘*The Decay of 
the Sunday-School”’ 


If you have not already noticed it, I would like to call your 
attention to an editorial in the March number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal on ‘‘ The Decay of the Sunday-School.'’ I trust 
that some one will show the writer's ignorance and lack of good 
sense in regard to Sunday-school work and conditions. 

And from a Christian business man, who is known 
throughout the land as the acknowledged leader in his 
own line of business,—a business the conduct of which 
calls for personal magnetism, personal strength, keen, 
aggressive, alert, untiring attention, and the power to reach 
after, persuade, and win men to a degree not exceeded 
by the demands of any other business to-day,—there 
comes the following letter : 

Is the article on “The Decay of the Sunday-School”™ in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for March intended as a joke, or an illus- 
tration of how much can be written on a subject of which the 
author evidently knows little or nothing ? Somewhere the editor 
has found two hundred Sunday-schools from which, with great 
wisdom, he has gathered the sad knowledge that ‘‘ the most zeal- 
ous advocates of the Sunday-school concede the fact that its 
strength is on the wane.’ I don't happen to be in touch with 
such Sunday-schools, but [ fancy my own school would “ wane ™ 
rapidly if the ideas expressed im this article were followed. You 
are ‘ke authority on all Sunday-school matters. Please tell your 
thousands of interested Sunday-school workers how much “ de- 

* there is in the present Septeyeiest system, and oblige one 
~& Sos doesn't want to ‘‘ wane.’ 


Neither the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
nor the readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal who are 
in touch with representative Sunday-school work to-day, 
need to be told that there is no basis of truth in the 
thought expressed by the title of the March editorial in the 
latter periodical. The writer of the first letter given above 
was at one time secretary of a state Sunday-school asso- 
ciation in this country. Seventy-three years ago the 
first annual meeting of that state association was held, 
representing thirty-two Sunday-schools with a total mem- 
bership of four thousand. At the last biennial conven- 
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tion of that association 1,082 Sunday-schools were 
reported, with a membership ef over 138,000, there 
being less than 175,000 children in that state,—a fair 
proportion within the Sunday-schools! ‘That state is 
not an exceptional one in its growth of Sunday-school 
mterests and activity. In 1832, the first national Sin- 
day-school convention, in New York. City, enrolled 
about 220 delegates, from fifteen states. At the latest 
National and International Sunday-school Convention, 
in Boston, almost 1,000 delegates were in attendance, 
representing forty-seven states, territories, and provinces; 
the reports showed a total, in round numbers, of 142,000 
schools, one and a half million officers and teachers, and 
eleven and a half million scholars, with a total Sunday- 
school membership, in North America, of over thirteen 
millions. This was a gain of almost one and a half 
million in three years’ time,—since 1893. The <‘ Pri- 
mary Unions,”’ or organized bands of primary teachers 
who are studying together to improve their teaching 
methods, numbered, in 1896, over a hundred, having 
formed themselves imto an imternational organization ; 
yet that organization was not in existence fifteen years 
ago. Only last summer a hundred and seventy-five of 
those primary teachers, representing eight states, gath- 
ered at Asbury Park, New Jersey, for five days’ confer- 
ence and study upon primary methods. The Home 
Department, which is the Sunday-school at work within 
the homes, numbers to-day a hundred thousand mem- 
bers ; less than a score of years ago this branch of Sun- 
day-school work was unknown. The systematic training 
of teachers, by nermal classes formed within the schools, 
is to-day an effective and growing agency in Sunday- 
school work. _ One state alone organized, within one 
year, nearly a hundred normal classes, with an enrolled 
membership of over two thousand. The Bible Normal 
College in Springfield, Massachusetts, is an institution 
that-devotes its. whole energy to the training of Sunday- 
school workers. Yet there was no demand for such an 
institution a few years ago. 

The writer of the second letter is a member of a. busi- 
ness firm that does a larger business in its own field 
than any other similar concern in the world. Of the 
four members of the firm, two are Sanday-schonl super- 
intendents, one is an assistant superintendent, and one 
is ateacher. It could not fairly be said that there is not 
a ‘‘suggestion of force’’ here, both in the men and in 
the fact. In the entire establishment referred to, em- 
ploying a hundred and fifty persons, there are four 
Sunday-school superintendents, one officer, twenty-one 
teachers, and seventy-two scholars. In the school su- 
perintended by the writer of the letter there was an 
average Sunday attendance, four years ago, of seventy- 
four. For the first ten weeks in the present year there 
has been an average Sunday attendance of seven hun- 
dred and forty-one. That school is, as the correspondent 
describes it, a commonplace, every-day school. But it 
is not decaying. Yet it represents an institution that the 
editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, after carefully study- 
ing two hundred Sunday-schools, or one-seventh of one 
per cent (!) of the Sunday-schools of North America, 
declares to stand “‘ pre-eminently at the head" “of all 
stupid, dull, and almost lifeless institutions.'’ 

But such facts as these are not new to those who are 
famiJiar with this subject. Those who would gain a 
still breader view of the whole field will do well to read, 
in last week's issue of The Sunday School Times, an 
article reprinted from The North Western Menthly, on 
** The Sunday-School as a Force,"’ by Patterson Du Buis, 
a recognized leader among those who have brought sound 
educafional theories and methods to bear upon practital 
Sunday-school work. 

It is well to have the weaknesses and defects of any 
institution pointed out, no matter how harshly, by an 
outsider. But when such a one forms an estimate of 
the institution he criticises which is so far from being 
borne out by facts that the only impression produced on 
the minds of thinking men and women is one of amaze- 
ment at the displayed lack of knowledge, then the very 
force of criticisms that might otherwise have been help- 
ful is lost, and made of no avail The Sunday-school 
world would be readier to listen to, and profit by, censure 
and criticism from such an outside eritic as the eminent 
educationist, Professor Emile de Laveleye, of the Uni- 
versity of Litge, Belgium, whose words im this connection 
are well worth remembering: ** 7ke Swnday-school is 
one of the strongest foundations of the republican inst itu- 
tions of the United States.” 











The Undertone 


By Annie Steger Winston 


ETWEEN its mossy banks it sings 
B From morn to night, from moon to moon,— 
Scarce hearing its eternal croon 
We mark a thousand passing things, 
When part of life itself has grown 
The brook's undying undertone. 
So sings my heart, O God ! to thee.; 
So sings the rill of joy and praise, 
Though in the tumult of my days 
Mute oft its music seems to be. 
When silent seems its sweet accord, 
Thou knowest that I love thee, Lord. 
Richmond, Va. 


CAS 
Our Lord as a Missionary 
The Syrophenician Woman 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


{Editor's Note.—Among the most versatile of living English 
authors is the Dean of Canterbury, often popularly spoken of as 
**Canon Farrar.'’ This title clings to him in America, no doubt, 
because it was’ when he was Canon of Westminster that the 
people came to know him best through his brilliant ‘‘ Life of 
Christ '’'—which reached its twelfth edition in a single year! 
But the reading public is rapidly discovering Dean Farrar as 
something more than a sacred biographer, biblical commentator, 
church historian, or sermonizer. Several works witness to his 
ability as a writer of fiction, while in the severer aspect of 
philologist he is represented by a round half-dozen works on 
linguistics. Whether as essayist, scholar, historian, or sermon- 
izer, Dean Farrar's brilliant and engaging literary style, his cap- 
tivating rhetoric, and his poetic suggestiveness, render his work 
peculiarly effective. In addition to his own volumes he has con- 
tributed articles to the Speaker's Commentary, the Cambridge 
Bible, Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Kitto's Bible Cyclopedia, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. Many of his works have been 
translated into six languages. Dean Farrar was born in Bombay 
in 1831, was educated at King William's College, King's College, 
and Cambridge University. He was several times a prizeman, 
and in 1857 was admitted to holy orders. As teacher, preacher, 
University lecturer, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; as rec- 
tor, canon, archdeacon, and dean; as author, philanthropist, 


and reformer,—Dean Farrar has won world-wide and justly 
merited distinction and affewtior:} 


HERE are two points of intense and special interest 
inthe narrative given in Matthew 15. On the one 
hand, it tells us of Christ's sole special work among the 
heathen ; on the other, it narrates an instance of amazing 
and quite exceptional faith in a poor heathen woman. 

Our Lord had been passing through some of those 
terribly stormy scenes which followed the Galilean spring, 
the first rosy dawn of his ministry. Descending, as he 
did for our sakes, to the lowest depths of the infinite 
descent, the second year of his ministry was marked by 
the intense and exacerbated opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees, the most popular and accredited religious 
teachers of his people. Filled with that conceit of opin- 
ionated infallibility which is the curse of religionism ; 
taking their ignorance for supreme knowledge, and using 
it for dogmatic denunciation of that which they did not 
understand ; stereotyped in unprogressive idolatry of mi- 
nute ordinances which were already waxing old and 
were ready to vanish away ; filling up the vacuum of 
their insincerity with the plenum of their orthodox mal- 
ice,—they left no stone unturned to silence and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy, the Christ, the Son of God. They 
showed themselves in this respect worse than the Nine- 
vites who had repented at the preaching of Jonah, — 
worse even than the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
who, had they seen the miracles which Chorazin and 
Bethsaida had seen, would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes. These Sewish opponents, in their 
unscrupulous determination to silence at all costs the 
Voice—which, though it broke with tenderness to persist- 
ent sinners, had more than once blighted them with the 
sevenfold flash of its terrible invective,—had evidently 
succeeded in arousing the jealous suspicion of the tyrant 
Herod Antipas, so that now the life of Jesus was imper- 
iled. Knowing that’‘‘ his hour was not yet come,’’ he 
retired for a time before the fury of his enemies into -dis- 
tant and pagan realms. 

He had apparently been seated during the previous 
discourses, and now he and ‘‘ retired 
thence."" He retired to escape the merciless fury which 
could not but follow upon that discourse about clean and 
unclean meats, in which, more decisively and more 
plainty than in any previous utterance, he had made 
‘‘all meats clean'’.(Mark 7 : 19, Rev. Ver.). He had 


‘*rose up"’ 
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thereby authoritatively abrogated the entire ceremonial 
system of the Mosaic law. It would-be difficult for us 
to measure the hot indignation which such divine teach- 
ing would cause in the minds of religious teachers of 
whom some had openly argued that such ataw as that 
about wearing a blue fringe on the garment was ‘the 
great commandment of the law.’’ Our Lord, in all his 
discourses, taught that in all true religion ritual and 
ceremonial hold an infinitesimal place, and are less than 
nothing without sincerity and spiritual faithfulness. Im- 
plicitly he taught (as St. Paul afterwards expressed it) 
that ‘‘circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is 
nothing’’ but ‘‘a new creature ;"’ but ‘* faith working 
by love,’’ but ‘‘ to keep the commandments of God.’’ He 
taught that a man might keep all the asserted three hun- 


‘dred and eighteen precepts of Levitism, and yet, without 


love, would be no better than booming brass or tinkling 
cymbal. But it was one thing to express these eternal 
truths on the positive side and in general language ; it 
was quite another to enunciate them (as he had just 
done) as involving the annulment of the Mosaism which 
‘the teachers of the law’’ had gradually elevated into a 
national fetish, and a fetish which could be worshiped 
with absolute disregard of justice, mercy, and truth, and 
the two great all-comprehensive commandments of love 
to God with all the heart, and to love our neighbor as 
ourself. 

So Christ retired, before the gathering storm, into the 
‘*parts’’ or ‘‘ bordering lands'’ of Tyre and Sidon. 
He did not actually enter those great and splendid Phe- 
nician cities, which stood at the head of the commerce 
of the ancient world, and had incurred the awful denun- 
ciation of the old Hebrew prophets. With the sole 
exception of the holy city, Jerusalem, which he visited 
because the temple of God was there, our Lord habitu- 
ally avoided great cities. It is not recorded that he once 
set foot over in Herod's or Philip's capital of Bethsaida 
Julias, capital of Tiberias, though Tiberias lay within a 
walk of the scenes of his Galilean ministry, and Beth- 
saida Julias lay near him in some of his journeys. He 
loved better the hill-top with its grass and lilies, and the 
side of the silver lake with its pelicans and kingfishers 
and eparrowe and flowering oleanders. The country was 
the scene of his ministry. He crossed the borders of 
Palestine, and for a time took up his abode in a heathen 
district. 

«Entering into the house,’’ says St. Mark (Mark 7 : 26), 
‘‘he wished that no man could know it.’’ This seems 
to show that our Lord’ s object was not only to secure safety, 
but also repose. We are apt to forget that he was per- 
fect man as well as perfect God ; that he took our nature 
upon him with all its limitations and infirmities ; that 
he was made in all things like as we are, yet without sin. 
Hence, as he bore our griefs and carried our sorrows, 
and was ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,"’ 
there must have been many an occasion in which he not 
only felt physical weariness (John 4 : 6), but also spir- 
itual depression. If there were blessed moments in 
which he ‘‘exulted’’ in spirit (Luke Io : 21), there were 
others in which he needed the refreshment of quietude, 
and an opportunity to escape from the incessant excite- 
ment of importunate crowds and trying controversies. 

But ‘‘ it was not possible for him to escape notice.’’ 
Among the multitudes who had resorted to his teaching 
in the happy early days of his Sermon on the Mount 
were ‘‘they about Tyre and Sidon’’ (Mark 3: 8). 
Among them may have been this poor Syrophenician 
woman. It would have been a matter of extreme inter- 
est for us to know more details of this flight among the 
heathen. No other incident, however, is narrated, but 
this one of the woman. It was no part of the divine 
plan ‘to furnish a complete biography of the days of 
Christ on earth. 

The miracle vouchsafed to her exceeding faith is one 
of the only two performed for heathen suppliants. The 
centurion, whose servant Jesus healed (Luke 7 : 10), 
and of whom he said, ‘‘I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel,’’ was probably a Roman, and was most 
likely ‘a proselyte of the gate.'’ But if he exgeeded 
in faith all the children of the chosen race, this was no 
less true of the Syrophenician woman. The faith of these 
two Gentiles was like the grain of mustard-seed in hea- 
then breasts which was, due time, to burst forth 
into the golden harvests of the whole Gentile world. 


in 


The woman seemed indeed, by race and language, to 
be a sort of living epitome of all the races of mankind. 
She was ‘‘ a Canaanite,”’ 





a descendant, therefore, of the 
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old accursed races in whose veins ran, in all probability, 
the blood of Ham. As ‘a Phenician,'’ she was of Sem- 
itic race, —for the Phenicians, like the Jews, sprang from 
them, and had immigrated to the seaboard of Palestine, 
and driven out the ancient Canaanite inhabitants. The 
Carthaginians were called Liby-Phenicians, the people 
of Tyre and Sidon were Syro-Phenicians. As she thus 
represented the descendants of Shem and Ham, she also 
by language and manners, and perhaps also partly in 
race, represented the children of Japhet; for St. Mark 
calls her ‘‘a Greek-speaking woman,'’ like the Hellen- 
ides mentioned in Acts 17 : 12. 


In every point of view, 
therefore, she was a representative of the vast multitude 
of pagans “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenant of the promise’’ (Eph. 2 : 
12). It might well have been thought that it was exactly 
such a one whom Jesus would welcome to the most 
widely opened arms of his mercy. Had we been deal- 
ing with fiction or false tradition, it would undoubtedly 
have been so represented. Weshould have thought this 
all the more because ‘‘ coming forth from her house she 
wailed to him [the verb is the same as in John 11 : 33], 
saying, Pity me, O Lord, O Son of David, my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a demon."’ 

She wailed out ‘‘ Pity me!'’—as the father of the 
lunatic boy under Mt. Hermon cried ‘* Have compas- 
sion on us!'’ (Mark 9 : 22,)—because the anguish of 
spirit was far less felt by the poor unconscious demoniac 
girl than by her mother. And here let me say, in passing, 
that all instances of what we call ‘‘lunacy'’ were de- 
scribed by the Jews as demoniac possession. The ren- 
dering ‘‘ possessed with a devil,’’ both in our Authorized 
and Revised Version, is to be regretted. The word in- 
variably used by the evangelists in these cases is ‘‘ de- 
mon,’’ not ‘‘devil;'’ and, indeed, ‘‘devil’’ is an 
entirely different and much rarer word. Into all the 
questions connected with the distinction between ‘‘ de- 
mon'’ and ‘‘devil’’ this is not the place to enter ; and, 
indeed, they were not always prominently in tfie minds 
of those who used the popular phrase any more than we 
necessarily imply belief in the influences of the moon 
when we talk of ‘‘lunatics.’’ 

The word ‘‘Lord’’ was a high title of respect ; the 
address ‘‘Son of David"’ shows that the woman—proba- 
bly in some visit to Palestinc—had come in contactwith 
the Jews, and had heard them describe the Messiah, for 
whom they were eagerly looking, as the promised ‘‘ Son 
of David.'’ This Messianic expectation was at this 
time very widely disseminated even in heathen lands, 
and great Roman historians allude to it. Tyre and 
Sidon were so closely connected with the Holy Land 
(Acts 12 ; 20) that there is nothing to surprise us in her 
use of this address. 

Now our Lord was generally so quickly responsive to 
every appeal made to his compassion, that his answer 
usually came prompt as an echo, Thus when the leper 
cried to him, ‘‘If thou wilt, thou canst cleanse me,’’ 
Jesus, instantly echoing his two words, replied, ‘‘ 1 will ; 
be clean.’’ It is therefore with deep surprise that we 
read how, on this occasion, the Lord of mercy seemed 
deaf to the cry of affliction, and ‘‘ answered her never a 
word.’’ There could be no more decisive proof than 
so surprising a silence that we are dealing with the 
record of an eyewitness. 

But this was not all. Amid this discouragement of 
silence the woman continued, with splendid persever- 
ance, her unavailing cries, until at last the disciples, 
conscious, probably, of the dangers of publicity, yearn- 
ing, like their Master, for repose, and impatiént at what 
seemed a useless importunity, urged Jesus (literally, 
‘‘kept asking him'’) to end the disagreeable scene by 
sending the woman away: It might be supposed that, 
in the Judaic exclusiveness which they were not to un- 
learn till long afterwards, they were unwilling to see a 
miraculous boon the descendant of an 
accursed race,—on one of those Gentiles of whom the 


conferred on 


and as 
But we may rather hope that in saying ‘‘ send 


Pharisees were wont to speak as ‘‘sinners’’ 
‘* dogs."’ 
her away’’ they meant to get rid of her cries by con- 
ceding her petition. 

Our Lord took no notice of their request further than 
by uttering a sentence which might well have served to 
quench the woman's last hopes. In answer to their 
urgency he practically implied, ‘‘ I cannot grant her re- 
quest so lightly,"’ for ‘‘ 1 was not sent but to the sheep, 


the lost sheep of the house of Israel,'’!—those sheep 


1} Compare Matthew 10 : 5: To the way of the Gentiles go ye not.” 
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scattered upon the mountains in the cloudy and dark 
day, to whom I was sent as ‘‘the fair Shepherd.’’ 

It may have been that even under the semblance of 
refusal there lay a yet deeper encouragement in the 
divine tenderness of tone. At any rate, the heroic faith 
of the woman refused to be conquered. Not heeding 
his implied reason for rejecting the boon which she 
craved, she came up to him, bent on her knees before 
him, and, content with the cry of anguish, only said, 
‘Lord, help me!'’ Could such a petition be possibly 
flung back by the Lord of all consolation ? 

It might seem so; for his next words, had they not 
been attered by his voice, and in the only tones possible 
to ‘him, would have sounded cold, and even contemptu 
ous, to any ear but that of faith : ‘‘ It is not meet, *’—it 
is not ‘‘ fair,’’ or ‘‘ reasonable,'’—he said, ‘‘to take the 
Joaf of the children, and cast it to the little dogs.’’ 

But again she saw that a fathomless sea of pity lay 
beneath the words which might otherwise have struck a 
chill into her soul. The Jews in general, the Pharisees 
with special scorn, used to speak of all Gentiles as 
‘dogs,’ and ‘‘dog’’ in the East is the one expression 
which conveys the deepest contempt and hatred. But 
the woman saw that it was in no spirit akin to this that 
the Lord had spoken. He had intended to try her 
faith to the uttermost, but he had not meant his words 
to be accepted in the sense in which any one less in- 
spired by faith than she was might have misunderstood 
them. He had only meant them in the sense of a cur- 
rent proverb, —‘‘ The blessing for which you are entreat- 
ing me is one which belongs in reality té others ; it can- 
not yet be extended to you.’’ This appears more clearly 
in the form of his answer, recorded by St Mark: ‘“ Let 
the children first ‘be sated ; for until their hunger is filled 
their loaf cannot be cast to the whelps'’ (or, ‘‘little 
dogs *’) (Mark 7 : 27). 

And then the woman's faith achieved its uttermost 
and consummate triumph. She accepted his proverb. 
She admitted that his mission was addressed, in the first 
instance, to the brethren of his own race, but, accepting 
his statement, she still claimed the miracle as a direct 
consequence of what he had said. ‘‘ Yes, Lord,’’ she 
said, ‘'it zs meet, it zs fair, to do all I ask; for I am not 
entreating thee to cast the loaf of the children to dogs, 
but only to grant me a boon which even the dogs enjoy. 
They eat of the crumbs, !—the fragments that fall from 
the tables of their masters, even if ‘they are not ‘ filled,’ 
or ‘sated,’ with them. May not | do the same?’’ 

‘Their masters’ tables."’ The Gentiles are not of 
‘the household of faith,"’ even as the dogs are not like 
the children of -the family. Still, these ‘‘dogs”’ stand 
in some relation to the family. The mere fact that they 
are not like the wild, hungry, Pariah dogs, but live with 
their. masters in their homes, shows that they have at 
least right to some food. And God is not the God (as 
St. Paul says) of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. 
Therefore, with the victorious insight of love and trust, 
and with the quick flash of a tender woman's intellect, 
she wrests out of the Lord’s own words of apparent re- 
jection strong reasons for gracious acceptance, 
founded on the truths that (1) all mankind are the peo- 
ple of God's pasture and the sheep of his hand ; they 
are all of the one flock, if they are not all gathered into 
the same fold ; and (2) that, since ‘‘ God's tender mer- 
cies are over all his works,"’ 


two 


she may claim from God, 
in the person of Jesus, a portion of that care without 
which not even a sparrow falleth to the ground. 

Faith like this—invincible in spite of silence, in spite 
of apparent refusal, in spite of implied fina! rejection— 
deserved, and instantly received, the full recompense of 
reward. Not for one moment more would he prolong 
the agony.of her suspense. We can imagine the burst 
of approving joy on the lips of Him who is more ready 
to hear than we to pray, as he exclaimed, in words of 
healing and blessedness : ‘‘O woman, great is thy faith. 
Be it to thee as thou willest."’ ‘: Her daughter,’’ says 
St. Matthew, ‘‘ was healed from that very hour.”’ St. Marx, 
reflecting the vivid memory and eyewitness of St. Peter, 
says that the woman, on hearing the words ‘‘ the demon 
has gone out of thy daughter,’’ instantly departing to 
her house, found ‘‘ the demon gone out, and her daughter 
laid upon the bed,'* as the expression implies, ‘‘4n perfect 
calm."’ 


t The word for “crumbs” ( psichia) is rare. It only ox 

in the parable of Lazarus (Luke 16:21). The are not only 

accidental fragments, but also the pieces-of bread om which the guests, 

in the absence of napkias, wiped their hands, and then threw them to the 
> 


dogs to cat. 


cars elsewhere 


“crumbs " 
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It is in the termination of the narrative that we see 
its significance. Never would our Lord have broken 
the bruised reed and quenched the smoldering flame of 
a weak or despondent faith. If he tried “the loving 
heart of this poor Gentile petitioner, it only was because 
his~ divine insight saw that she had the faith which 
could remove even those mountains of apparent obstruc- 
tion. He tested the Syrophenician’s faith only because 
he saw that it could stand the test before it was crowned 
with complete and glorious reward, And in apparent 
coldness to her he conferred an inestimable boon on all 
who should come after, for he taught us thereby to «‘ pray 
without ceasing ;’’ to let no seeming hindrance discourage 
us ; to hope on, even to the end, ‘‘ because God is faith- 
ful, who also will do it ;'' to persevere even when it 
might seem as if God’s face were dark to us, and his ear 
turned away ; to remember, in all our prayer:, that the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, and ‘‘ maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered.’ 

Canterbury, England. 
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Tuskegee, and the Farmers’ 
Conference 


By M. B. Thrasher 


ICTURE to yourself a broad, low building of un- 

planed boards, its floor the ground, the seats back- 

less benches made by spiking planks upon posts driven 

into the earth. The roughness of the interior is softened 

by masses of Spanish moss hanging from the rafters and 

from the walls. Along with the moss are many small 
Union flags, caught back with palmetto leaves. 

Then picture to yourself sitting on those benches, un- 
derneath the flags which mean so much to them, a 
thousand negro farmers and their wives with eager faces 
turned towards the platform on which Booker Washing- 
ton stands, and you may get some idea of the famous 
Tuskegee Conference, an absolutely. unique assembly, 
the like of which gathers nowhere else in the world, 
This is the second year I have come. all the way from 


Boston to attend the session, and it is well worth the 
effort. ; 

What Hampton and Tuskegee and the various smaller 
schools are doing for the ¢ducation ef the younger ocol- 
ered men and women everybody knows. It was left for 
Bopker Washington te begin here, in the very middle 
of the «‘ Black Belt,"" the education of the fathers and 
mothers of this younger generation. The schools are 
teaching tle younger people how to study and how to 
work ; the cenference is teaching the oldcr ones how to 
live. The Farmers’ Conference began seven years ago 
with a few of the farmers of Tuskegee invited in ‘to talk 
about things.’’ From that small beginning the gather- 
ing has constantly grown, and extended its circle of 
influence, until now local conferences report here from 
distances of at least a hundred and fifty miles away, 
while at this session, in addition te innumerable reports 
from Alabama, earnest men were present to report prog- 
ress in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee. In size the meeting has outgrown one room 
after another, until last year it was necessary to meet in 
the rough temporary building which I have described. 
This room will easily seat a thousand persons, but this 
year it was far too small. Men and women clustered 
about the doors, and several hundred of the last comers 
could not get in at all) There must have been at least 
fifteen hundred farmers and their wives present, and 
there were, in addition to them, the nine hundred stu- 
dents of the Institute, the teachers, and a large number 
of teachers, professors, and college presidents engaged in 
the education of the colored people, who come here each 
year from all ever the country to study the conference 
for the help which it gives them in their work. 

It is impossible to imagine a more picturesque com- 
pany than that which the farmers and their wives make. 
By far the greater part of these persons know by experi- 
ence what slavery was, and many of them wear even 
now clothes which might have been the style in those 
days. Nearly all of the women wear big gingham sun- 
bonnets ; and their eyes, shining from beneath the depths 
of this picturesque headgear, are often all that can be 
seen of their faces. It is felt to be one of the most 
hopeful features of the conferences that the women do 
come so generally, and that they are beginning to take 


an active and helpful part in the discussions, Perhaps 
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the very first principle which Booker Washington has 
always tried to teach these people is that they must get 
to have homes of their own,—first, as a foundation for 
everything else ; and he realizes that it is through the 
women that the work which he wants to do can reach 
the homes, ‘and thus reach the community. There was 
no speaker at this session to whom such close attention 
was paid as to a woman who told how, inspired by the 
suggestions of last year’s conference, she had hired three 
acres of land, had it plowed and planted to cotton, with 
after-crops of corn and pumpkins, and netted nearly 
fifty dollars from the operation. She had hardly stopped 
speaking before a poorly dressed elderly woman rose to 
say, ‘‘ 1 thank God I come here to-day to hear dat. I'se 
never had nuffin’ yit dat wa'n't mer’ giged, but I'se 
goin’ home now to do what she’s done.’" Another wo- 
man told of a club which the women had formed in her 
town as a result of the conferences, each member pledg- 
ing herself not to wear a dress for which she got trusted. 

Such examples as these show how practical the 
work of the Tuskegee assembly is. Booker Washing- 
ton has always-said at these gatherings, ‘‘ Don't reach 
too high. Don’t try to grasp the moon at first Take 
the problems which are nearest at hand, and then the 
others as you come to them.'’ Nor does he ever shirk 
a fact because it is unpleasant. The delegates are 
always urged to tell the conditions in their neighborhood 
just as they are, be they ever so discouraging. As a 
general thing, though, the trend of the reports from year 
to year grows more hopeful. A few farmers are getting 
out of debt, and to own land for themselves. There is less 
extravagance, and there are better schools. At least, there 
will be a desire and hope for improvement. As one old 
man said here to-day, ‘‘ We. ain't sure we's any better 
off down my way yit, but we hopes de day is breakin’, 
an’ I'se come up to de conf'rence to see ef it's done 
broke yit."’ 

The work of the conference is concentrated around a 
set of practical declarations. ~The speakers are the 
farmers and their wives. Booker Washington simply 
directs the discussions, and keeps the speakers from 
wandering from the subjects. In this he has wonderful 
tact and wiedom. No othtr man would know what 
say, and how to say it, as he does. From no white man, 
and probably from no other colored man, would his 
hearers accept such plain words as they do from him. 
The set of declarations adopted 
follows : 

‘*1, Wherever our people have been reached by out- 
side influences, we believe there is constant growth in 
acquiring education, building schoolhouses, extending 
the school term, developing Christian character, improv- 
ing and purifying the ministry, securing land, diversify- 
ing crops, raising fruit and poultry, replacing the 
one-rocm cabin, ceasing to mortgage crops, getting out 
of debt, and living more economically. In saying this, 
we would not be misunderstood, but emphasize the fact 
that, wherever the rank and file of our people have not 
been touched by some outside influence, their condition, 
as to property, education, and morality, is most unsatis- 
factory, and wi]Jl demand, for a long time, the earnest 
help and thought of the best people of our country. 

‘¢2, The possession, ian much larger degree, of the 
elements of strength, enumerated ‘above, we’ believe, 
will constitute the foundation fdr all the higher rights 
and privileges of citizenship which every race should 
enjoy. 


this year were as 


‘«3. Since eighty-five per cent of our people in the 
Gulf States live by agriculture, we strongly urge that, 
along with other forms of education, special stress be 
laid upon training in agriculture. 

‘4. We earnestly urge all to buy land, if only in 
small tracts, while it can be secured at a low price. 
We would especially call attention to the large amount 
of government land in the South open to settlement. 

‘«5. We deem it of vital importance that the educated 
young men and women bear in mind that they owe it to 
the race to give to the most: unfortunate the benefit of 
their education in every way possible. 

‘6. We urge that local negro conferences, or other 
organizations with the same object, be formed through- 
out the South. We believe the holding of annual county 
fairs would prove most helpful. We strongly beseech 
our people not to be satisfied with their present condi- 
tion, but to reach forward to something higher and 
better."’ 

7i uskegee, Ada. 
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FOR CHILDREN! 


The Father’s Care 


A Song for the Children 


(OnE 


By Charles I. Junkin 


(Luke 12:6: “ Not one of them is forgotten before God.’’) 


N THE trees the birds are singing, in the mountains and the 
| glens, 


By the rivers and the brooks and by the sea ; 
But there's food for all the robins 4nd the tiny little wrens, 
And there's bread in His hand for me. 


All the meadows bloom with daisies and with dandelions bold, 

And the clover-blossoms cover all the lea ; 

But there's clothing for the lilies and the buttercups of gold, 
And there's raiment in His hand for me. 


And the clouds of trouble gather, and the stormy wind is heard, 

And the angry tempest rages wild and free ; 

But there's shelter for the sparrow and the little humming-bird, 
And there's safety in His arms for me ; 


And the world is full of children, oh, so many and so fgir ! 

Like the sunbeams as they sparkle on the sea ; 

But there’s room for all the children in the Father's tender care, 
And there’s room in his heart for me. 


Philadelphia. 
(HQ 


The Raymond Boys 
A True Narrative 


By Belle Sparr Luckett 


HERE are three of the Raymond boys. 
is four, and is the baby; Charlie is seven, and 
large for his age ; Dickie is ten, but looks like a boy of 
Dickie has a ‘‘trouble’’ in his back, and the 
doctors say he will never be any larger. 
He has been in many hospitals and endyred many 
experiments, all to no effect. The last time he was ex- 
amined, the big German doctor,, after thumping and 


pressing and trying this and that instrument, looked over 
the top of his spectacles, and said to Dickie’s mother : 


“lf you give me a house full « gold, I can do nothing 
for him.’ 

He said this very kindly, and with tears in his blue eyes. 

Those were sad words for Dickie’s mother to hear, for 
she had hoped the great German doctor could 40 some- 
thing for her boy. 

When Dickie heard what the doctor said, he looked 
quickly at his mother, and when he saw her cover her 
face he put up his arms and pulled her down and 
hugged her there, saying, in a comforting voice : 

‘‘Don't cry, mother; don't cry. I don't mind it 
much if I can't walk. I'm going to help take care of 
you and the children anyhow, for I'm the oldest.’’ 

It had always been a sad thing to Dickie’s mother to 
see her boy with his thin hands and pale face and his 
poor diseased back, but, since his father’s death, she 

must go away from home every day to earn the living, 
“and it had seemed doubly hard to bear. 

Dickie’ s father had said, just before he died : 

‘‘ Boys, do all you can to help your poor mother."’ 

The boys never forgot that charge. 

The neighbor women had an arrangement among 
themselves by which they took turns about ‘‘ looking 
after the Raymond boys”’ 
at work. 


Little John 


five. 


when their mother was away 


There was a sort of understanding among the boys of 
the neighborhood that they were to see that the Raymond 
boys had a good time, especially Dickie ; and they all 
declared there never were such nice boys to look after. 

Mrs. Raymond had to be at the office very early, so she 
was always up by daylight, setting the house in order, get- 
ting the breakfast over, and preparing things for the day. 
But she was never up earlier than Charlie, who had taken 
his father’s words as a special charge to himself : 

‘«Do all you can to help your poor mother."’ 

His mother had never built the fires or done the 
‘‘ heavy chores’’ when his father was with them, so 
Charlie had said to himself with a determined snap in 
his eyes : 

‘She never shall, either."’ 

Charlie built the fires, carried in the coal, carried out 
the ashes, swept the steps and pavement, ran to the 
grocery, and did a hundred things every day to lighten 
his mother’s burdens. 
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After she had knelt with them in a little prayer to 
their Father in heaven for his care over them, and after she 
had kissed them, and little John had said for the tenth 
time, ‘‘ I'll be a good boy all day long,’’ she left them. 

Then Charlie helped Dickie dress, which was a slow 
and sometimes a painful process. Dickie ate his break- 
fast in a long dressing-gown and slippers, but he must 
have on his regular clothes as soon as Charlie could 
attend to him. 

There was usually a game over the dressing. Some- 
times they pretended that Dickie was a great king, who 
did not lift so much as a little finger to help himself. 
Then Charlie was a barber when it came to brushing 
Dickie’s hair, or he was a shoe merchant trying on his 
wares when he buttoned Dickie's shoes. 

Charlie could make Dickie look as neat as a pin, even 
if it did take a good while. Then he wheeled Dickie’s 
chair up to the front window, and got his pencils and 
books and things, so that Dickie could get his lessons. 
A young girl, also one of the neighbors and in the high 
school, came in every day to teach him. 

After little John’s playthings were all out, and the fire 
fixed, and Major, the pet canary, hung in the right place, 
Charlie hustled off to school. Then Dickie felt his re- 
sponsibility for everything begin, for was not he left in 
charge of the house and little John and Major ? 

They all said a great deal about how well ‘* Dickie 
kept the house.'* The neighbor woman who ran in once 
or twice a day would always say : 

‘‘Well, I never saw a better kept house. Dickie, you 
are a treasure to your mother,”’ or, ‘‘ What wou/d they do 
without you?’’ or, ‘‘Who ever could take such good 
care of little John, to say nothing of the bird ?"’ 

At all that Dickie would smile happily, and the color 
would come in his pale cheeks, and he would say : 

‘It's nothing more'n I promised to do ;"’ for he had 
taken to his heart his father’s charge, ‘‘ Help your poor 
mother all you can.’’ 

During the long mornings, when they were alone, 
Dickie got his lessons, and little John played. Then 
they both watched the firemen across the street, at Sta- 
tion No. 8, as they polished up the big engine, or 
pranced the great grey horses up and down the street, or 
tried the automaticsladders, or drenched the gutters with 
water from the big hose. Almost every day there was 
an alarm, some days there were two or three. Then it 
was exciting to see the sights across the street.. The 
gong sounded, out rushed the powerful horses with en- 
gine, reel, ladders, and men, always led by the big chief 
in his tall helmet. Away they rush, clanging and smok- 
ing, and spilling red-hot coals of fire. 

Charlie goes to half-day school, so, when he gets 
home, they have their simple lunch, attend to the jobs 
mother wants done, then, when the day is bright, the 
afternoon is spent out of doors. 

One of the firemen always comes over and carries 
Dickie out, and puts him in his express wagon. Then, 
at a signal, all the boys in the neighborhood take hold 
of the long handle, and away they dash. 

They play fire-engine oftenest. Dickie is always 
chief, and gives orders as soon as they reach the fire. 
At a word from the chief, the boys, who but a moment 
before had been wildly dashing horses, are changed into 
fearless firemen, ready for deeds of daring. When the 
fire is out, the hose rolled up, the ladders hauled down, 
at the magic words of the chief they are again madly 
dashing homeward, swifter than Arab steed. 

Many times the express wagon becomes a ‘Fast Fly- 
ing Virginian.’’ The boys in a trice are changed into 
puffing engines, tooting and letting off torrents of steam 
incessantly. Then Dickie is fireman, engineer, con- 
ductor, and brakeman, guiding the flying train, ringing 
bells, calling stations, and collecting fares from little 
John, who usually shares the express wagon, seeing his 
legs are too short for such races. 

Sometimes, again, they play patrol wagon, when little 
John is arrested, and Dickie is policeman ; or it is an 
ambulance, in which some one is carried to the hospi- 
tal, while Dickie, as the good doctor, watches the pa- 
tient’s pulse and administers restoratives. 

Indeed, there are so many merry games played by 
these boys that it would take a long time to tell about 
them all. There is never a hint at the ‘‘trouble’’ in 
Dickie’s back, but every boy in the neighborhood feels 
in some way he must. be legs for Dickie Raymond. 
Never had a boy such tireless, willing, useful legs. 

Sometimes, when Charlie has to help Dickie up and 
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down all by himself, he straightens up his seven-year- 
old back, and Dickie hangs around his neck, and Charlie 
calls out cheerily, ‘* Now you just lean hard, Dickie’; 
And Dickie, helpless Dickie, leans with 
all his weight on Charlie, and Charlie's strong back 
serves for two. 


I'm strong.’’ 


Washington, D.C. 





Uniting the School in Daily Bible 
Reading 


O MANY a scholar in the Sunday-school daily 
Bible reading is an uninteresting habit. Its at- 
tractiveness does not appear, its usefulness is unknown, 
its delights untasted. But there is a bridge from the 
known tor the unknown. There is a possibility of 
quickening an interest in the habit of daily Bible read- 
ing, and it is the superintendent's and the teacher's 
business to find how to bridge the abyss. 

What has been done in cne school in this direction 
may be of interest to those in other schools who are 
under like responsibility. 

It is not enough to tell the children to read the Bible 
every day, nor is it enough to give them mere lists of 
readings noted only by references to the Bible passages 
to be read. A suggestion as to what the passage con- 
tains adds interest to the otherwise unimteresting refer- 
ence figures. There is an advantage, also, in having the 
whole school work together in a movement of this sort, 
for anything that will tend to increase its unity of pur- 
pose in Bible reading will be of use in leading it to that 
much-to-be-desired habit. At the same time, the ma- 
chinery needed to carry out any such plan must be very 
simple, and must offer no obstacles to an easy working 
out of the purpose involved. 

With these thoughts in mind, a Bible Reading Club 
was recently organized in one of our large missicn 


Sundav-schools. A stiff and durable cardwas_ore. 
pared, measuring 4% 5% inches, and on one side of 


the card were these words as a heading, ‘‘ Greenway 
Bible Reading Club Reading Card. Thig card shows 
what parts of the Bible I intend to read during the month 
of February, 1898.'’ At the left of the card, below the 
heading, was a series of references based on the Inter- 
national Bible Reading Association's choice of readings 
for the month of February. Opposite each reference 
was a sentence intended to quicken the curiosity of the 
reader as to what the passage contained, and at the 
same time to impress the lesson of the passage. For 
instance, opposite February 8, Luke Ig : 1-10, was this, 
‘‘About a little man who saw Jesus in spite of the 
crowd ;’’ opposite February 9, Mark 1 : 14-20, ‘‘ About 
some fishermen who learned a new kind of fishing,’’ and 
opposite February 27, John 6 : 29-40, ‘‘ Here I shall 
learn of the bread of life.’’ 

On the reverse of the card were these words, ‘‘ When 
I_ make a mark like Yy at the left end of any line, 
it means that I have read, on the day named at the 
end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank 
shows that I have been really unable to read the verses 
for the day.'’ This was signed with the name and ad- 
dress of the scholar, and the name of the teacher of 
whose class the scholar was a member. 

It will be seen that this plan is extremely simple, and 
that its essential elements are, first, organization ; 
ond, individual interest ; 
minder ; 


sec- 
third, a daily tangible re- 
fourth, a record of work ; fifth, a quickening 
of curiosity to know what the Bible passage referred to 
really is. 

So much for the theory. The plan has worked out in 
practice in this fashion: Nearly a hundred and fifty 
scholars, young and old, out of a possible two hundred, 
followed the daily readings during the month of Febru- 
ary, and the cards were returned to the superintendent 
properly marked and signed. There is no pledge in 
connection with the club, no officers or constitution, no 
dues, and no rewards, although all these things would 
be possible if deemed desirable by any school. And 
not least among the evidences of the good work that the 
plan can do is the enthusiastic delight in it which many 
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of the children have already expressed to the superin- 
tendent. He thought that, if he succeeded in interesting 
fifty of the scholars in the plan during the first month, it 
would be a success: Instead of that, nearly three times 
that number began the habit of daily Bible reading 
under the terms of the plan, and now, at the beginning 
of the second month, fully as many cards have been 
taken for use as in the first month, which is a significant 
fact. 

One of the effects of the plam is to acquaint the chil- 
dren not only with the lesson for each Sunday, but with 
side-light readings on the lesson. And, above all, many 
who have never read the Bible with regularity, and some 
who have not read it at all except at rare intervals, are 
thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. 

The plan for daily Bible reading here described was 
conceived of and put into practice by one superintendent 
with no thought beyond that of using it in his own 
school kt is presented here because its simplicity 
and adaptability will admit of its trial in any school. 
And in order to supply schools who wish to try it with 
the only printed matter that is needed, the publishers of 
‘The Sunday School Times (John D. Wattles & Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) have prepared 
printed cards of the sort described above. Cards for the 
April readings may be obtained from them at the rate 
of sixty cents per hundred, the publishers paying the 
postage. 
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Seven Graces of a Sunday-School 
Teacher 


A Talk among Ourselves 


By J. Albert Haddock 


OME graces are bestowed, others may be cultivated. 
The group in question consists of both classes. 

Rene enrec of 2 Gundawcrhanl teacher moy be 
indicated by the seven letters which form the word 
**teacher,”’ each letter being the initial letter of one of 
the seven graces. 

i. TaxatTion.—The first grace of a Sunday-school 
teacher is the grace of taxation. The moment one con- 
sents to take charge of a Sunday-school class, at that 
very moment a requisition is in force, a tax is laid, and 
the person who has assumed the task is ‘‘under au- 
thority."’ 

1. Zime.—When you are once enrolled as a member 
of the teaching force, your time is no longer your own. 
The number of your spare afternoons and evenings will 
grow beautifully less. You will have to study your les- 
son, you will have to visit your scholars, you will have 
to attend meetings, you will have to be present at the 
sessions of the school, or you will be disloyal to the 
cause which you profess to serve. 

2. Strength.—if you believe that it does not require 
muscalar as well as mental and moral strength to teach 
in the Sunday-school, then get rid of that idea, or do not 
enlist in that army. Solomon said that “much study is 
a weariness of the flesh,”’ and, while I do not know that 
he particularly referred to this kind of acquisition, his 
words will fit it very well, It takes strength to study, 
and teach, and visit, ahd find out things, and we are all 
liable to make heavy drafts on our reserve. 

3 Money.—When you take hold of a Sunday-school 
class, you will not have so much money for other things. 
You will spend money simply because you cannot help 
it. You will need a Bible, and nothing but a good one 
will satisfy you. Then you will buy books fox your 
class as well as yourself. You will contribute to the 
support of the school, and also to its benevolent work, 
and you will soon persuade your scholars to go and do 
likewise. 

If. Eprrication.—The second grace is the grace of 
edification. How can we edify, instruct, improve, build 
up, ourselves and others ? 

1. Inward.—We must get knowledge into us before 
we Can give it out. We must begin on ourselves, and 
begin inside, and the place to plant the secd is im the 
human heart. - Head religion won't save souls ; and that 
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is the purpose of the Sunday-school teacher. Therefore 
begin with the heart ; first your own heart, then the hearts 
of your scholars. 

2. Outward.—A \amp is of Iittie use unless it gives 
out light, and a lighted lamp (even though it be a very 
good lamp, and be well filled and well cleaned), may be 
so situated that, on account of its environment, the light 
fails to reach those who need it,—those to whom it 
might prove a benefit. If you wish to improve your 
scholars, improve yourself, and let them see your life ; 
for your life will abide, and continue to mold the lives 
of your scholars, long after the history and geography 
and chronology of Bible lessons have passed away. 
«« He teaches best who lives best."’ 

3 Upward.—The aim of Sunday-school werk is to 
make both teachers and scholars, not only wiser, but 
better, and the teacher must be enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, who will make plain the Holy Scriptures. What- 
ever may be the value of secular instruction, the teacher 
of spiritual truth exerts the mightier influence for good. 
Love the scholar, and love the work, and do the best 
you can, and, if it de your best, then God will bless 
your study, and make your instruction tell for righteous- 
ness. 

Ill. ADMINISTRATION, —The third grace is the grace 
of administration. Oh, how many of us fail here! Yet 
we are all stewards of Jesus Christ. Do you remember 
this passage, ‘‘A certain nobleman went into a far coun- 
try to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 
And he called his ten servants and delivered them ten 
pounds’’? If it read ‘‘ten teachers’ and ‘‘ten schol- 
ars,’’ would the meaning or application be very different ? 

1. Management.—in the ‘‘days when the judges 
ruled,"’ occasions were frequent when ‘‘every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes."’ This, however, 
would be a poor plan upon which to conduct a Sunday- 
school class. There must be rules and regulations for 
school and classes, for teachers and scholars, and it 
takes tact and common sense and uncommon patience to 
govern ‘* wisely but not too well."” 


2. Advice.—1 once read in a book that the only rea-: 


son one asks for advice is ‘‘ to have some one to blame 
for having followed it,’’ Now the Gendey-schovl teachu 
must often give advice when asked, but must give it 
much wure frequently when not asked. The teacher is, 
as a rule, older and more experienced than the scholar, 
hence I hope you will always advise in a manner that 
will indeed prove that ‘‘ experience is a wise teacher."’ 

3, Visitation.—No Sunday-school teacher can ad- 
minister without visiting. This is a grace that will pay 
a hundredfold every time. It is a safe and sure and 
profitable investment. Got it, keep it, use it. Make a 
firm resolve that this grace you can and will possess. 

1V. Cessation. —The fourth grace is the grace of cessa- 
tion. There are some teachers who get going, and, for 
the life of them, cannot pull up. They either have no 
brakes, or they do not know how to use them. They 
have ‘‘ steam on*’ all the time, and simply wear out or 
blow up. They cannot stand the pressure. We must 
remember that we are human, and at times we must 

1. Slow Up.—Sunday-school teachers are not locomo- 
tives, neither are the classes trains. If they were, they 
would slow up now and then, to cross bridges or go 
around curves. My dear teachers, there are many 
curves on your road, so pray don't go around them too 
fast, or you may run off the track. Then we must 

2. Sfop.—There is a time to work, a time to eat, a 
time to sleep. We cannot study all the time, or talk all 
the time, or teach all the time, or visit all the time. 
There are times when perhaps our duty is to be in some 
other place than the Sunday-school at the Simday-school 
hour. Then again we must 

3 Rest.—We all need vacations, we all need change ; 
but beyond all these, and particularly in our weekly 
work, we need rest. With work every week-day and 
school: every Sunday, how are we to get it? This 
is one way: Prepare your ‘lesson, and get it off your 
mind (or in your mind) early in the week. Don't allow 
your pleasures and your work to crowd tvo close to Sun- 
day. If you do, then on Sunday morning you will be 
dull, and on Sunday afternoon you will be tired. What 
a lifeless Sunday! Fimally, don't indulge in religious 
dissipation. Find out what kind of religious work you 
are fitted to do, and how much you can do in a given 
time. Do that well, but don't attempt to run the whole 
church or cover the whole earth. 

V. HUMILIATION, —The fifth grace is the grace of 
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humiliation. 
you must 

1. Get Down.—You must get down to the level of the 
dullest member of the class, and get down to the drudg- 
ery of the most unattractive work connected with the 
calling. All scholars are not bright, so you must not 
shoot over their heads. ‘All kinds of Sunday-school 
work cannot be performed in your Sunday clothes ; never- 
theless, do not neglect it It is the drudgery that pays 
best. But you must also 

2. Bow Down.—You must surrender yourself, you 
must feel your own unworthiness, you must submit to 
God's way and time and place, you ‘must await his 
pleasure and his blessing. You may sow, you may per- 
haps reap ; perhaps you may not reap your own sowing, 
—to that you must bow submissively, and trust .your 
Father in heaven. But beyond this you must 

3. Aneel Down.—Paul may plant, Apollos may water, 
but God alone giveth the increase. For that we must 
pray. Do you know the power of prayer, of personal 
prayer, of combined prayer? If not, then! put it to the 
test. Whole classes have been prayed into the kingdom. 
Why not your class? 

VI. Eqimrnation.—The sixth grace is the grace of 
elimination. The question what to do is frequently 
decided by what ought not to be done. Therefore, 

1. Leave Out.—Every lesson contains much more 
‘than there is time to teach, much that it is desirable 
for the teacher to know, but which it is not abso- 
lutely necessary te communicate to the scholar (at that 
time). This is the teacher's reserve power. Wo to the 
teacher who tells all he or she knows! You must get 
full of the lesson, but don't try to get it all into the 
scholars. 


If you desire to teach a class successfully, 


2. Drive Out.—In every teacher and in every scholar 
there is much that is foreign to the cultivation of a 
Christian life. For instance, there is a sleepy-Sunday- 
morning feeling, a pleasant-Sunday-afternoon feeling, a 
very-interesting-book feeling, a think-I-am-too-old-for- 
the-Sunday-school feeling, a would-like -to-go-coasting 
or boating or skating or driving or swimming or visiting 
feeling, which, if not eradicated, will be fatal to the 
success of your Sunday-School Class. 

3- Dig Out.—The teacher is mainly interested in 
what the-scholar, knoy’s,’not only about the lesson, but 
about other things. How will the teacher find this out? 
Dig for it Dig out of the scholar all you can about the 
lesson, and reject what is non-essential ; apply what is 
precious. Dig out of the scholar all you can about the 
thoughts, tastes, labors, ambitions, hopes, and fears, of 
his or her life, and then, with your better knowledge 
and wider experience, help that scholar to get rid of the 
dross. 

VII. REsIGNATION.—The seventh and last grace is 
the grace of resignation. I presume you are all endowed 
with that, and do not need to cultivate it Whatever 
may have been done or left undone, whatever the sins 
of omission or commission may have been, this ‘: city 
of refuge ’’ is always left for the Sunday-school teacher, 
—‘‘I will resign.’’ Why do teachers resign ? 

1. Too Slow.—They cannot keep the pace. 
creeps on. 


Age 
Many teachers have worked while it was yet 
day, and have done their duty, and are honorably 
placed on the retired list. But people who are not old, 
and not honorably retired, resign because they cannot 
keep the pace. If they will not progress, and will not 
allow the school to progress, then.they should have the 
grace to resign. 

2. Zoo Quick.—They do not control their tempers. 
Sunday-school teachers sometimes allow the ‘sun to go 
down on their wrath,"’ and then they resign. ‘Do you 
wonder at it? Weare not all angels ; few of ds desire 
to be, as we hope for something better. But we are all 
liable to ‘‘lose our temper,’’ and because the pastor or 
the superintendent or a teacher or a scholar said some- 
thing or did something, or,did not say something or did 
not do something, we get angry, and then we. quit. 
What folly ! 

3 Too Lasy.—They will not do the work. - Some 
people are too indolent to be in the Sunday-school. 
They won't study, they won't teach, they won't sing, 
they won't pray, they won't work, they won't take any 
responsibility, they won't be punctual, they won't visit ; 
but they will occasionally resign, —that is easy ; and to 
that kind of a teacher who concludes to resign the super- 
intendent should say Amen: 

East Orange, N. /. 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1898 


1. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan Matt. 15: 21-31 
_ { Sufferings of Jesus Foretold ae . . Matt. 16: 21-28 

LOr, The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter) . . Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April 17.—The Transfiguration . . . Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness . Matt. 18 : 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry Matt. 21 : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast . . Matt. 22: 1-14 


2. April 10, 


7. May 15.—Watchfulness .. . . a) Som ene Matt. 24 : 42-51 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment . aR ; Matt. 25 : 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord's Supper . . ed ae ge . Matt. 26:17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned. . . ae wr Rey . Matt. 27: 11-26 
tr. June 12.—Jesus Crucified. . ‘ <M oo a hs eee Os See 


12. June 19.—The Risen Lord 
13. June 26.—Review. 


. Matt. 28; 8-20 
KYEY 
Quarterly Pre-View 


[a general topic, ‘‘ Jesus Enlightening the 

World,’’ and its Golden Texi, ‘‘I am the light of the 
world’’ (John 8: 12), will serve equally well for this quarter. 
The entire pre-view, therefore, is set forth thus : 


Jesus Enlightening the World 


Rewarding the Appeal of Faith. 
Sacrificing for the Higher Good.* 
Revealing the Heavenly Glory. 
Illustrating True Forgiveness. 
Assuming Kingly Prerogatives. 
Proffering the Gospel’s Benefits. 
Urging Constant Vigilance. 
Foretelling Reward and Penalty. 
Establishing the Commemorative Supper. 
Enduring Final Condemnation. 
11. Suffering upon the Cross. 

12. Rising from the Tomb. 


C.F OS eV FS 
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1 If the Easter Lesson be used, substitute for this topic “ Triumphing 
over Death.” 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by y 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


so ad 


Study 14.—The New Lesson 


Matthew 16: 21 to 17: 27(%1 0% Part III. See ‘* General 
Survey,’’ Study 1). 


With Study 13, Part I!—that is, The Proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Heaven by Word and Deed—was completed. 
This study introduces Part I1I,—The Consummation of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom through the Cross and Resurrection. 
We have seen how the widespread ministry resulted in a 
popular enthusiasm, which soon passed into indifference, and 
an official opposition which grew. increasingly bitter; yet a 
few disciples had learned to know their Master, and were 
confident that he would prove himself to be the nation’s Mes- 
siah. This seemingly insignificant but really most hopeful 


"(16 : 18) result marks a turn in the teaching of Jesus which 


brings the cross into sight. 
I. THE RENEWED TEMPTATION (16 : 21-28). 

Note the certainty of Jesus that his path to exaltation would 
lead through suffering (v. 21, comp. Isa. 53, especially vs. 
10:12), and his undertaking, from this time on, to prepare his 
disciples for that trial of faith. Consider how recent experi- 
ences in Galilee would confirm the conviction that he must 
either abandon his work or oppose himself to the persecution 
of the hierarchy. Mark Peter’s unreadiness for this turn in 
the teaching (v. 22); he had another view for the future 
(comp. Matt. 18:1; 20:21; Luke 19: 11; also John 12: 
34). Consider the agitation of Jesus (v. 23, comp. Matt. 26: 
37{.), and compare Matthew 4 : 8-10, and the calm seriousness 
of the following words (v. 24 ff.). Consider how the law of 
self-denial was illustrated in the life of their Master. Note also 
the re-encouragement of their hearts.by distinct Messianic claim 
on the part of Jesus (v. 27f.), and. mark this reference to a 
coming again in glory; it is characteristic of the teaching 
from this time on. Ponder the fact that Jesus’ ‘* obedience 
even until death '’ was a constant victory over temptation to 
take a less costly course (v. 23, comp. 26 : 39; John 6 : 38). 


Il. THe TRANSFIGURATION (17 : 1-20). 


Note the companions of Jesus (v. 1, comp. Mark § : 373 
Matt. 26.: 37). See Luke 9 : 28, 31, for the object of this 
withdrawal, and the subject of Jesus’ thoughts. With the 
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description of the transfiguration compare Acts 26 : 13 and 
Revelation 1: 14f. Note Peter's satisfaction, and .compare 
Matthew 16 : 16 in contrast with 16: 22. Consider the 
heavenly confirmation of both the Messianic claim and the 
prediction of Messianic suffering, in the appearance with 
Jesus of the representatives of law and prophecy, and in the 
voice which declared Aim to be supreme (v. 5). It. was a 
strong approval of the new lesson. Note the narrow circle 
who received this confirmation, and the wish of Jesus still to 
avoid a popular Messianic movement (v. 9). Consider the 
significance of Jesus’ diversion of the thoughts of his disciples 
from a literal coming of Elijah to the spiritual fulfilment of 
that feature of prophecy in John the Baptist (vs. 10-13), Note 
the return to the life of ministry (vs. 14-20), Jesus’ disappoint- 
ment at the little faith of his disciples,-hts cure of the epileptic, 
and instruction of the disciples. Mark the timeliness of 
this demand for a strong faith. Hard trials were in the near 
future. Note the omission of verse 21 by the Revisers. 


II. THe REPEATED LESSON (17 : 22, 23). 
Note this repetition of the new lesson. Jesus seeks to 


keep it constantly before his disciples henceforth. There is 
no mention this time of contradiction, only of sorrow. 
1V. THe TemMpLe TRIBUTE (17 : 24-27). 

Note this return to Capernaum, and the question whether 
Jesus held himself to be subject to the universal Jewish tax 
for the temple (v. 24). On this tax see Broadus h.1. and 
Edersheim II, 111 f. Mark how Jesus took the opportunity 
offered by Peter’s jealous regard for his Master’s reputation 
to enforce the full claim that Peter had earlier acknowledged, 
and had seen confirmed in the transfiguration (v. 25 f.). 
Mark also his complete acceptance of the duties of his present 
condition, and his instructions concerning the provision for 
the need (v. 27). 

V. Practica, Tuovucir. 

Each attainment in the spiritual life is the call to a new 
striving for a higher goal. Growth is the eternal law of spir- 
itual life and knowledge. 

RusH RHEES, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


RS 
Lesson 1, April 3, 1898 


The Woman of Canaan 


GOLDEN TEXT: /Hé Came sfc anu wursngyce ne 
ing, Lord, help me.—Matt. 15: 25. 


ty Dye 


(Matt. 15: 21-31. Memory verses : 25-28.) 
Read Matthew 15 and 1 Kings 17: 1-24 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
21 § Then Jesus wentthence, 21 And Jesus went out thence, 
and departed into the coasts of and withdrew into the parts 
Tyre and Si’don. 22 of Tyre andSidon. And be- 
‘22 And, behold, a woman of hold, a Canaanitish woman 
Ca’naan came out.of the same came out from those borders, 
coasts, and cried unto him, say- and cried, saying, Have 
ing, Have mercy on me, O Lord, mercy on me, O Lord, thou 
thot Son of Da'vid; my son of David; my daughter 
daughter is grievously vexed is grievously vexed with a 
with a devil. 23 ‘devil. Buthe answered her 
23 But he answered her not a not a word. And his disci- 
word. And his disciples came ples came and besought him, 
and besought him, saying, Send saying, Send her away ; for 
her away ; forshe cricth after us. 24 she crieth after us. But he 
24 But he answered and said, answered and said, [I was 
I am not sent but unto the lost not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Is’ra-el. sheep of the house of Israel. 
25 Then came she and wor- 25 But she came and_ wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, shipped him, saying, Lord, 


w 


help me. 26 help me. And he answered 

26 But he answered and said, and said, It is not meet to 
It is not meet to take the chil- take the children's * bread 
dren's bread, and to cast /¢ to 27 and cast it to the dogs. But 
dogs. she said, Yea, Lord: for 


27 And she said, Truth, Lord : 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs crumbs which fall from their 
which fall from their masters’ 28 masters’ table. Then Jesus 
table. answered and said unto her, 

28 Then Jesus answered and O woman, great is thy faith : 
said unto her, O woman, great be it done unto thee even as 
is thy faith: be it unto thee thou wilt. And her daughter 
even as thou wilt. And her was healed from that hour. 
daughter was made whole from 29 And Jesus departed thence, 
that very hour. and came nigh unto the sea 

29 And Jesus departed from of Galilee ; and he went up 
thence, and came nigh unto the into the mountain, and sat 
sea of Gil’i-lee ; and went up 30 there. -And there came unto 
into a_mountain, and sat down him great multitudes, having 


even the dogs eat of the 


co 


there. . . 
Ww > 1 y . 
go And great multitudes came vith them _ the lame, blind, 
unto him,- having with them dumb, maimed, and many 


those that were \ame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and cast them down at 3 
Jesus’ feet ; and he healed them : 

31 Insomuch that the multi- 
tude wondered, when they saw 
the dumb to speak, the maimed 
to be whole, the lame to walk, 
and the blind to see: and they 
glorified the God of Is’ra-el. 


others, and they cast them 
down at his feet; and he 
healed them : insomuch that 
the multitude - wondered, 
when they saw the dumb 
speaking, the maimed whole, 
and the lame walking, and 
the blind seeing: and they 
glorified the God of Isracl. 


- 





1Gr. demon * Or, loaf 

The American Kevisers would substitute the marginal rendering 
“demon” for “‘ devil”’ in verse 22, and at the word * worshipped” in 
verse 25 would add the marginal note “ The Greek word denotes an act 
of reverence, whether paid to man (See chap. aviii. 26) of to God (sec 
chap. iv.10).” 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE Quarter: Zam the light of the 
world.—John § : 12 


Lesson Topic : Rewarding the Appeal of Faith. 


{ st. Rewards for One, vs. 21-28. 
\ 2. Rewards for Many, vs. 29-31. 


OUTLINE 


DaILy HOME READINGs : 


M.—MATT. 15: 21-31. The Woman of Canaan. 
T.—Matt. 14: 22-33. Cry of little faith. 
W.—Matt. 9: 27-38. According to faith. 
T.—Luke 18: 38-43. An urgent plea. 
F.—Luke 7: 1-10. Faith commended 
S.—Rom. 10: 1-13. Salvation through faith. 
S.—Mark 7 : 24-30. Mark's narrative 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. ‘The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


a 
Lesson Analysis 


I REWARDS FOR ONE. 
1. The One Applicant : 

Behold, a Canaanitish woman came (22). \ 
I, even I only, am left a prophet of the Lord (1 Kings 18: 22). ~ 
The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by race (Mark 7 : 26). 
2. .The Earnest Plea : 

Have mercy on me, O Lord (22). 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord (Psa. 6 : 2). 
Lord, have mercy on my son (Matt. 17 : 15) 
3- The Discouraging Silence : 

He answered her not a word (23). 


Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer (Prov. 
I : 28). 
He gave him no answer, not even to one word (Matt. 27 : 14). 
4- The Chilling Suggestion : 
Send her away ; for she crieth after us (23). 
Why troublest thou the Master any further? (Mark 5 : 35. 
They... rebuked him, that he should hold his peace (Luke 
18 ; 39). 
$. The Seeming Refusal : 
/ was not sent but unto the lost sheep of... Israel (24). 
Go rather to the lost sheep. . . of Israel (Matt. 10 : 6). 
The word of God should first be spoken to you (Acts 13 : 49). 
6. The lacreased Earnestness : 
She... worshipped him, saying, Lord, help me (25) 
Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice (Isa. 58 : 1). 
He cried out the more a great deal (Luke 18 
7- The Humble Persistency : 
He... said, lt is not meet....: She said, Vea, Lord (26, 27). 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gen. 32 : 26). 
Yea. Lord : even the dogs under the table eat (Mark 7 : 28). 
8. The Great Commendation : 
O woman, great is thy faith (28). 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace (Luke 7 : 50). 
9. The Complete Success : 
Her daughter was healed from that hour (28). 
The servant was healed in that hour (Matt. 8 : 13). 
‘Vhe devil is gone out of thy daughter (Mark 7 : 29). 


39). 


Il, REWARDS FOR MANY. 


1. The Great Benefactor : 


Jesus... went up into the mountain, and sal there (ag). 
Jesus went about, .. . teaching, preaching, ... healing (Matt 
"es 9g). 
Jesus :... who went about doing good (.\cts to : 38). 


2. The Needy Throng: 

The lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others (39). 
They brought unto him all that were sick (Matt. 4°: 24). 
‘They were as sheep not having a shepherd (Mark 6 : 34). 
3- The Gracious Healing : 

He healed them (30). 

He sendeth his word, and healeth them (Psa. 107 : 20), 
‘Them that had need of healing he heaicd (Luke g : 11). 
4. The Popular Thanksgiving : 

The multitude wondered: ... and they glorified... God (31). 
Let all the peoples praise thee (Psa. 67 : 5). 

All men glorified God for that which was done (Acts 4 : 21) 


o~ 
Verse 22.—‘‘ A Canaanitish woman came,... and cried, say- 
ing.'" (1) Her nationality ; (2) Her burden ; (3) Her petition ; 
(4) Her persistence ; (5) Her success. 
Verse 23.—‘' He answered her not a word.’" (1) The woman's 


appeal ; (2) The Lord's silence ; (3)-The final success, 

Verse 27.—‘' Even the dogs eat of the crumbs."’ (1) The chil- 
dren's portion ; (2) The discarded crumbs ; (3) The lowly bene- 
ficiaries, 

Verse 28.—'‘ Be it done unto thee even as thou wilt."”. (1) ‘‘As 
thou wilt ;"" (2) ‘' Be it done,"’—(1) ‘The bounty conferred ; (2) 
‘The condition prefixed. 

Verse 30.—‘' They cast them down at his feet." (1) A needy 
company ; (2) A kindly multitude ; (3) A generous healer ; (4) A 
grand release.—(1) Need ; (2) Effort ; (3) Recovery. 

Verse 31.—‘' They glorified the God of Israel."" (1) Who? (2) 
What ? (3) Why ? (4) How ? 


AY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 

By Professor M. B. Riddie, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Shortly after the death of John 
| the Baptist the disciples returned from their preaching 
tour ; Jesus withdrew with them across the lake near to Beth- 
saida Julias (Luke 9 : 10); here the five thousand were fed; 
in the evening the disciples started by boat, leaving Jesus, 
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who retired to the mountain for prayer; a storm hindered 
their progress, and in the fourth watch of the night Jesus came 
to them walking on the sea; they were terrified, but soon 
recognized him; Peter attempted to walk toward him, but 
lost courage; when he was received in the boat, the wind 
The 


next day our Lord delivered a discourse at Capernaum, which 


ceased, and they soon reached the shore of Gennesaret. 


resulted in the defection of many followers, though he per- 
From this 
point the opposition became more pronounced ; Jesus was 


formed many miracles of healing in that region. 


assailed because his disciples transgressed the traditions of 
the elders. Denouncing his opponents as hypocrites, he 
withdrew to the parts of Tyre and Sidon. The tide of popu- 
larity had turned ; henceforward Galilee was practically closed 
against him ; at least, no record is given of any public preach- 
ing there. 

Piacrs.—In Phenicia, north of Galilee, a region_including 
Tyre and Sidon, inhabited mainly by Gentiles:~ Then on the 
southeastern shore of the Sea of Galilee (Decapolis), in a 
The inhabitants of this region probably in- 
cluded both Jews and Gentiles. 

Trak.—In the early summer of A. U. C. 782,—that is, 
A. D. 29. 

PARALLEL PASSAGE. 


mountain region. 


Mark 7 : 24-37. 
a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 21.—And Jesus went out thence; From Gennesaret 
(14 : 34).—And withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon: 
** Withdrew,’’ as usual, suggests a departure on account of 
“tom” 
Jesus went into the regions belonging to these cities, not sim- 
ply to the borders. The 
’ in the Authorized Version, in the sense of ‘* bor- 


opposition or danger. is literal, and implies that 


word is not that often rendered 
** coasts ’ 
ders ’’ (v, 22). 
it might be understood of the seacoast, Tyre and Sidon being 


” 


Here ‘* coasts ’’’ is doubly misleading, since 
on the Mediterranean, the latter farther north than the for- 
mer, This was distinctively Gentile territory, and only on 
He did not 
go there to preach, but for rest (comp. Mark 7 : 24, ‘‘ And 
he 
it. 


this occasion did our Lord visit heathen regions. 


entered and would have no man know 


” 


into a house, 
Verse 22.—And behold: This implies something remark- 
Mark, ‘and he could not be hid. 
woman, whose little daughter had an unclean spirit, having 
heard of him, came and fell down at his feet,’’ How she 


able. But straightway a 


heard can only be inferred ; her strong affection as a mother 
Ce tn ame atiasn shoe tan he Law s ' 1m = 
woman. More literal than ‘*a woman of Canaan.’’ The 
designation was applied by the Jews to the Gentile inhabitants 
of Phenicia. Mark says, ‘‘a Greek [meaning a Gentile], a 
Syrophenician by race,’’ thus probably distinguishing her from 
the Carthaginian or Libyan Phenicians.— Came out from those 
borders » Not out of Phenicia inio Galilee, but from the region 
spoken of in verse 21.—And cricd, saying: ‘‘ Unto him”’ is 
found only in later authorities.—//ave mercy on me: Identi- 
fying her child with herself. The tense points to a single act 
of compassion.— O Lord, thou son of David: This address is re- 
markable as coming from a heathen woman, and indicates faith 
in‘ Jesus as a religious teacher, and not merely as a healer of dis- 
eases, Whether she understood the terms in their full signifi- 
cance is uncertain, but ‘*Son of David’’ clearly implies a 
recognition of his Messiahship.—J/y daughter: Mark de- 
scribes her as ‘‘little daughter."’—Js grievously vexed with a 
demon ; Literally, ‘* badly demonized.”’ ‘* Devil ’’ is inexact 
‘in all such cases. 

Verse 23.—But he answered her not a word: Verses 23 to 
25 are peculiar to Matthew, and this accords with the pur- 
pose of his Gospel, emphasizing the fact that, while our Lord’s 
immediate mission was to the Jews, his disciples were to be 
trained to labor for the Gentiles also. His silence at this 
time was to draw out the woman’s faith, both for her own 
sake and for the instruction of the disciples. —And his disciples 
came and besought him: Partly from sympathy, but also to 
Probably, toc, they were surprised at his 
In any case it is significant that they should 
thus intercede for her.— Send her away; for she crieth after 
us: This request does not imply harshness, since ‘‘ dismiss ’’ 
would give the exact sense. 


avoid annoyance. 
treatment of her. 


Moreover, his answer suggests 
that they wished him to dismiss her with her request granted. 
Still the reason they give indicates that her cries would in- 
terfere with the rest and quiet for which they had visited that 
region. 

Verse 24.—Answered and said: Proba- 
The tense 
points to a past fact, to his personal mission by his Father.— 
But unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel: His ministry 
was to the chosen people ; his disciples had not yet been sent 


To the disciples. 
bly the woman did not hear this.—/ was not sent - 


outside this field (comp. 10: 5, 6), and would scarcely, at 
that time, have understood how he could preach to the Gen 
tiles, In fact, they were slow to’ learn the wider purpose 
of his coming, even after Pentecost. Still this exceptional 
case was a preparatory lesson. The phrase ‘* house of Israel,”’ 


instead of ‘‘ Jews,’’ may suggest.the thought of the spiritual 
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Israel, of which the faith of this woman showed she was a 
member. 

Verse 25.—But she came: In contrast with his attitude as 
just indicated.—And worshipped him: Continued action is 
expressed by the tense, but the verb itself does not necessarily 
imply religious worship (see Appendix of American Revisers, 
‘* Classes of Passages,’? IV). She had, however, a very high 
estimate of Jesus, as her language in verse 22 shows.—Lord, 
help me: Here the tense points to continued help. Again 
she identifies her child with herself. This touch of nature 
suggests the point of contact at which Christianity can influ- 
ence heathenism. ; 

Verse 26.—And he answered and said ; The seeming harsh- 
ness of this answer is mitigated by the usage of the times. 
The Gentiles were accustomed to be regarded contemptuously 
by the. Jews.” -Moreover, the reply was evidently designed to 
develop her faith, and to evoke a strong expression of it.— 
it is not meet: Many of the Fathers read ‘lawful ;’’ so 
Tischendorf.— 70 take the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs: ** The dogs,’’ an ordinary Jewish expression for ‘‘ the 
heathen.’’ The saying agrees with that in verse 24, ‘ the 
house of Israel’’ is made up of *‘the children.’’ This was 
not a refusal (comp. Mark 7 : 27, ‘‘ Let the children first be 
filled : for it is not meet,”’’ etc.). 

Verse 27.—But she said, Yea, Lord: So in Mark. She 
accepts the position assigned her, and bases her argument 
upon it.—For even the dogs: ‘* Yet,’’ by implying an objec- 
tion, misrepresents the touching humility and faith of the 
woman. ‘* Dogs,’’ literally ‘little dogs,’’ such as might be 
allowed to run about the house; so in Mark also. She puts 
in her claim, not as one of the children, but as an humble 
dependant.— Lat of the crumbs which fall from thetr masters’ 
table; Some suppose a special reference to the pieces of bread 
on which the hands had been wiped, according to usage then ; 
but this is not necessary. Any scraps that fell would be the 
portion of the waiting animals. The woman’s humility is 
equaled by her earnestness, and her faith by her quick ap- 
prehension. She discerned the Lord’s willingness, and appro- 
priated the answer by her ready, humble, believing response 
to his seemingly harsh language. 

Verse 28.—O woman, great is thy faith: Her faith was the 
source and the crown of her humility. This and the case of 
the centurion (8 : 10) called forth the highest commendation 
from our Lord. Both were Gentiles.—Ze it dome unto thee 
even as thou wilt: Mark, ‘‘for this saying go thy way; the 
demon is gone out of thy daughter’! — 4d how door btow o-—~ 
healed from that hour: ** Healed,’’ cured, not the term 


usually rendered ‘* made whole.’’ Mark describes her return 
home, where she ‘‘ found the child laid upon the bed, and 


the demon gone out,’’ (Notice the vividness of this order, 
As in the case of the centurion’s 
servant, the cure was wrought at a distance, and the faith 
brought healing to another than the believer, —a hint in regard 
to intercessory prayer. 

Verse 29.—And Jesus departed thence; The correct read- 
ing in Mark 7 : 31 indicates that the route was circuitous, — 
first northward toward Sidon, then southeastward to Decapo- 
lis.— Came nigh unto the Sea of Galilee: How far south 
he traveled is not known. The northern part of Decapolis 
was east of the southern part of the sea, and he may not have 
gone beyond the borders.—And he went up into the moun- 
tain: Not ‘‘a’mountain.’’ With the article the term often 
refers to a mountainous region, There is a mountain range 
east of the lake, and to this, at the northern end, Jesus with- 
drew after feeding the five thousand. Probably the locality, 
in this case, was farther south. 


that of the correct text.) 


Verse 30.—And there came unto him great multitudes : 
Possibly the report of the demoniac (Mark 5 : 20), who had 
been healed in this region, contributed to this result. For 
the locality was comparatively uninhabited (comp. vs. 32, 33). 
These crowds were mainly composed of Jews, but there was 
a large Gentile element in those regions, which may have 
been represented in the assemblage.— Having with them : 
Bringing such unfortunates with them.— Zhe Jame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others: The article is sufficient 
here, instead of ‘* those that were,’’ supplied in the Author- 
ized Version. Mark (7 : 32-35) gives a detailed account of 
one healing, that of a deaf-mute. ‘* Maimed’’ means those 
wounded or diseased in hands or feet, not necessarily those 
who had lost the member.—And they cast them down at his 
feet: This peculiar expression suggests urgency and confi- 
dence, possibly implying the rude energy of these mountain- 
eers. ‘* Jesus’’ is a later substitution for ‘* his.’’ 

Verse 31.— Zhe multitude wondered: Compare Mark 7 : 
37-— When they saw the dumb speaking: The Revisers have 
restored the form of the original, which agrees with our Eng- 
lish idiom.—And they glorified the God of Israel: This may 
imply that many of those present were heathen, or that the 
multitude, though mainly composed of Jews, included many 
who, from their association with Gentiles, were disposed to 
recognize other gods than the God of Israel. Either view is 
more probable than that of Alford, who applies the clause to 
the disciples. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE shock to our Lord at hearing the pitiful death of John 
the Baptist was, happily, tempered by the return of the 
Twelve from their first missionary circuit. But, alike from 
sorrow and politic care of his own liberty, and also, no 
doubt, to be able to learn in quiet the details of the success oF 
disappointments of his envoys, he felt it best to cross the lake 
to the peaceful retirement which still invites one by its soft 
green at the westward bend of the northern shore. A broad 
valley runs gently inland with many peaceful ravines branch- 
ing off from it into the higher ground of the table-land which 
rises like a wall along the east side of the lake. 

As yet, however, his immense though transient popularity 
made escape from the crowd impossible, word quickly passing 
from mouth to mouth that he had gone to the head of the 
lake, on the other side. At Capernaum he had not leisure 
even to eat (Mark 6 : 31), but it was worse in the spot where 
he had hoped for seclusion, every one who could hastening, 
either by boat or by going round the marshy head of the lake, 
to get to him again. The result was the feeding of five thou- 
sand men, exclusive of the women and children present, from 
the small provision of two fishes and five of the flat disks of 
bread used then as now. The walking on the water followed 
in the darkness of the night (Matt. 14 : 22-36; Mark 6: 45- 
56), and the morning saw him once more in Capernaum (John 
6 : 22-98; 7 ¢ 8). 

But now came the crisis in his public favor, for having dis- 
appointed the crowds whom he had fed the day before by 
holding out, in Eastern figurative language, offers of only spirit- 
ual food henceforth. He himself, he told them, was the 
heavenly manna, better than that which their fathers ate, for 
which they now craved, as a sign from heaven of his being 
indeed from God.” To coarse minds which, soon after, fancied 
his caution against the leaven of the Pharisees to be an allu- 
sion to their momentary want of bread (Matt. 16: 5 ff. ; Mark 
8 : 13 ff.), this was easily perverted into his incomprehensibly 
proposing to give them his flesh to eat. But he spoke only in 
parables, to incite them to think. out his meaning (Mark 4: 
11, 12, 34), and, in their grossness, like some even now, they 
treated his language literally (John 6 : 63), forgetting that the 
rabbis often spoke of ‘‘ eating ’’ the Messiah, meaning by this 
so identifying one’s self with him as the body does with the 
food of daily life (Lightfoot. ‘* Har. Heb.,’* on John 6 : 51). 
The end was a revulsion of popular feeling against our Lord, 
which left him almost without a following, and made him ask 
even the Twelve if they also would leave him (John 6 : 67). 
Shut out from Judea already by the threats of the authorities, 
he was now virtually shut out of Galilee also, though, for a 
time, he was able to travel in country parts (John 7:1). As 
to Judea, he dared not appear there, and seems even to have 
let the third: passover in his ministry be kept without his being 
present. 

Venturing back to Capernaum after a time, however (Matt. 
15 : 1 ff.), he was forthwith once more in violent collision with 
the Jewish religionists, on the old battle-ground of his hatred 
of their empty forms and rites, the point especially in question 
at this moment being the various purifyings, not for cleanli- 
ness, but to avoid imaginary defilement (Matt. 15 : 2 ff. ; Mark 
7 : 1-23). Stirred to anger at the hypocrisy shown, he once 
more denounced Pharisees and scribes alike, but with the re- 
sult of having to flee outside even Galilee to the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon (Matt. 15 : 21-28; Mark 7 : 24-30). 

The contrast between Jesus and John shines out in his thus 
betaking himself, in his straits, to a heathen district. John 
had withdrawn to the awful solitude and desolation of the 
gorges of the wilderness of Judea which sink towards the 
Dead Sea; Jesus had spent his life in the society of his fel- 
lows. Like Elijah, John was throughout a son of the desert ; 
Jesus flees to a heathen community rather than be cut off from 
humanity. From the-round crests of the Galilean hills over 
which he had often wandered with his disciples or in his boy- 
hood, he had many times looked down on the smoking chimneys 
of the glass-factories, dye-works, and multiplied industries of 
the Phenician cities, and he had constantly seen traders from 
them among his own people ; for he lived in what was known 
as Galilee of the Gentiles from the many foreigners of every 
nationality mixed with the local Jewish population (Isa. 9: 
1; I Macc. § : 15, 21-23). 

With what loving and pitying eyes he must have looked on 
these busy seats of a strange*nation may be judged from his 
joy when asked to meet some Greeks anxious“to speak with 
him (John 12 : 20-23), from parables like that of The Lost 
Sheep and The Wicked Husbandmen ; from his discourse, at 
the very opening of his ministry, with the Samaritan woman 
and her friends, who, to the Jew, were even more hatefal than 
ordinary heathen (John 4: 9); from his joyful anticipation 
of many coming from every nation into his kingdom (Luke 13: 
29); and, not to mention more instances, from his final 
command that the gospel should be preached to ‘‘ the whole 
creation ’’ (Mark 16 : 15). 

Such revelations of his universal love reveal the spirit in 
which he must have spoken the words, which now seem -so 
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sh, to the Phenician woman. The apostles habitually 
called all but Jews ‘‘ dogs,’’ as unclean, and that Jesus should 
try the suppliant’s faith in him by this rough address only 
deepened the lesson of his mercy to her in minds which saw 
one whom they had regarded so contemptuously treated with 
as much tenderness as if she also had been a daughter of 
Abraham. Rejected by his own people, he had found love in 
a heathen, and what could he do but let his omnipotent love 
beam out on her in return ? 


Bournemouth, England. 
KAY 
A Faith That Will Not Take “ No” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


y VERSE 1 of this chapter we read that a deputation 

from Jerusalem had come down to Galilee to inquire 
into Jesus’ orthodoxy. They bruskly questioned him as an 
inferior under suspicion, and he answered them with such 
plain laying bare of their hypocrisy as could only increase 
their hatred. War to the knife was inevitable; therefore 
Jesus ‘‘ withdrew into’’ Gentile territory, not in fear, but 
because his time was not-yet come. But that withdrawal was 
not his abandonment of his mission to Israel, as this incident, 
the only one recorded during his stay on heathen soil, strik- 
ingly shows. We shall best bring out its teaching by consid- 
ering separately the two persons concerned,—Jesus and the 
Canaanite woman. 

1. The demeanor and words of Jests in this incident are 
utterly unlike amything else in his life. The ear that was 
open to every petition is deaf; the heart that bled for every 
sorrow seems perfectly unsympathetic; the lips into which 
grace was poured are first.locked in silence, and, when 
opened, give forth rough and almost contemptuous words ; the 
hands that scattered blessings broadcast are closed. It is as 
much of a moral miracle as if the sun should refuse to shed its 
beams. Incarnate love seems to be changed into its opposite, 
and all the springs of gracious pity to be congealed in that 
ever-pitying heart. 

What has become of the purpose which he announced in 
his first sermon in the synagogue of Nazareth, when he in- 
furiated the listeners by pointing to Elijah’s mission to the 
widow of Zarephath, and Elisha’s healing of Naaman the 
Syrian? Here is a countrywoman of the widow’s, probably a 
widow herself; here is a worse sickness than leprosy. and he 
will not lift a finger to help. The half-distracted mother 
pleads for her daughter’s deliverance from the demon’s grip 
as a mercy to herself, but not even the spectacle of a mother’s 
love in tears has any effect. She invokes him by names that 
few of his own countrymen would have given him, but not 
even her advance towards discipleship secures response to 
her shrill cry. ‘‘ He answered her not a word.’’ Surely a 
gentle repulse, if repulse must be, was her due; but he 
makes no sign of even having heard her. 

The disciples were annoyed, and disliked the publicity 
given by her cries, especially as they knew that seclusion was 
desirable. The shortest way to get rid of her was to give her 
Note their entire belief in his power to do so, 
and their entire indifference to her trouble, and their keen 
sense of their own convenience. They were what Jesus only 
seemed to be,—selfishly absorbed. A good many of us have 
no higher motive for much of our ‘‘ charity ’’ than they had. 

Jesus answered them, though not her, and the answer 
(which she may or may not have heard) disclosed the reason 
for his ignoring the woman’s cry. 


her request. 


It was not indifference, 
not unwillingness to help her, but a restraining consciousness 
of the scope and limits of his mission. 
Israel, not to Canaanites. 


His errand was to 
But had he not said the opposite 
in his first sermon? No, not the opposite ; for, while the 
limits of his earthly mission were narrowly confined to Israel, 
that limitation was temporary, and with a view to ultimate 
universality. There had to be a local center for his life, and 
Israel only was fitted to be that. They were the people of 
revelation, and the final perfect manifestation of God in his- 
tory had to be wrought out on the soil prepared for it by the 
To extend his mission at that stage beyond 
the Jews would have been useless, if not fatal, and would 
have been out of the line of the divine process which culmi- 
nated in him. For the time being the light had to be set on 
the candlestick in Zion, but that was in order that it might 
‘give light to all that are in the house ”’ of the world. 

Especially noticeable is this solemn declaration of the re- 
striction to Israel at the very time when Jesus is a fugitive 
He will do 
nothing that might seem as if he had given up his work on 
them. He will show that he still feels his vocation as to 
them, thongh for the moment he is an exile because of their 
unbelief. 

The harsh reply to the woman’s last pathetic appeal sounds, 
at first hearing, wholly unlike Jesus. National pride, con- 
tempt of all other people, put into a form of studied rudeness, 
—are these the words of the Saviour who loves and~ would 
bless all men? They are liker the imsolence of a fanatical 
Turk, Even while we see that the word for ‘* dogs ”’ is a di- 


past revelations. 


from Israel, because Israel was rejecting him. 
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minutive, and has a touch of tenderness in it, we must recog- 
nize the tone as harsh and unlike him. 

And yet the purpose was gracious and wholly accordant 
with his universal love ; for, while the substance of the words 
was but the same as that of the previous ones to the disciples, 
—the recognition of the limits of his immediate mission, —the 
form of them implied that the ‘* little dogs ’’ were of the house- 
hold, and were to be fed after the children. Jesus did not un- 
wittingly lay himself open to the woman’s retort, but gave her 
a handle for her answer, if she were quick-witted and trustful 
enough to lay hold of it. His was one of the refusals which 
imply a consent, if the petitioner follows the lead given. 

So we may say that the purpose of the whole singular de- 
meanor of Jesus was, first, to be true to his mission, and, 
second, to evoke the faith which he would delight to yield to. 
If she rose to the height which he desired, she would prove 
that ‘‘she also is a daughter‘of Abraham,’’ and would get her 
boon. Jesus did just as God often does,—appears deaf to our 
cries, and by long delay in answering makes us feel our un- 
worthiness, and shows us a stony face of indifference, that we 
may be tested, and so may come to possess a persevering faith 
that will not be denied nor be silent. Jacob conquered the 
angel when ‘‘ he wept and made supplication unto him,’’ and 
He ‘‘ whose nature and whose name is love’’ delights to be 
conquered thus by the strength which himself gives. ‘‘ This he 
said to prove ’’ her; ‘* for he himself knew what he would do.”’ 

2. The woman presents a striking picture of what a true 
suppliant should be. She sought but a physical blessing, but 
in seeking it she exercised the qualities which, if they marked 
our desires and petitions for higher good, would bring us 
richer gifts than many of us dream of. 
her over the barriers of sex and race. 


Hier eagerness carries 
Conventional womanly 
propriety has no more power to silence her pleading cry than 
her being an alien in blood and religion has. All that she 
feels is that here is a man who can cure her poor girl, and that 
makes her voice loud and constant. 

Her sore need, too, has led her to higher conceptions of 
Jesus than most of the Jews had, for she invokes him as Lord 
and Son of David. If we rightly understand what we require 
for our healing, we shall be ready to accept the New Testa- 
ment statements as to the nature and work of Jesus, for no 
one less than a divine Saviour can meet our case. 
sciousness of sin is a wonderful teacher of theology. 

The woman was not abashed by Jesus’ silence, but, as 
Mark’s account tells, followed him, unsympathetic as he 


seemed, into the very house, and there, where he could not 
move away from Ner, renewed her entréaties. That was a 


‘* noble shamelessness,’’ as Chrysostom calls it, and may well 
teach us how we ought tO GO Whee Wc Licavems sete weno ww 


our cries, and help delays its coming. We do not weary God 
with the importunity, but with the coldness and infrequency, 
of our prayers. 


The con- 


There are sometimes delays in his providence 
and grace; which look as if there was none that regarded ; but 
therein is meant to be an encouragement and a stimulus, not 
a hindrance, to faith and prayer. 

But the woman’s great triumph is in her response to Christ’s 
harsh-sounding words, in which womanly adroitness and quick- 
witted keenness to see an opening for a retort mingle with 
earnestness and pertinacious faith, which will press honey out 
of the rock and a consent out of a refusal. In her unanswer- 
able answer are shown humility in accepting the place of the 
‘little dogs ;’’ a rapid perception of the truth favorable to 
herself implied by the simile, since they do belong to the 
house, and do get fed séme time ; a boldness in bandying 
words with Tesus, which means pouring out her heart, and 
not forgetfulness of his dignity ; and withal a persistent plead- 
ing and an unshaken faith in his power and in the possibility 
of her desire being granted,—which only need to be trans- 
ferred to the higher region of our spiritual needs to be the 
very model of what our faith and prayers should be. 

Christ’s answer is a delighted recognition of her faith, as 
enabling him to grant her wish, and yet not to transcend the 
limits of his mission.- We may almost say that it ‘sounds as if 
he were relieved that he could let his love have its way, and 
was as glad to give as she was to receive the blessing. He 
gives her the key of his storehouse, that she may take what 
she will. May we not believe that she ‘‘ willed’’ to bear 
away to her home something more for herself than the cure 
which she had craved for her daughter? Probably she never 
saw him again, but, no doubt, she was a disciple from that hour, 
and the thought of him brightened the home amid heathens 
where she and her rescued child lived, far away from Galilee 
and Jerusalem. 

In remarkable contrast with the one cure, which had to be 
drawn forth with so much persevering prayer, were the lavish 
abundance of such recorded in the close of the lesson. A 
crowd of diseased persons were brought, and, as soon as they 
were laid at his feet, he healed them. He was back among 
**the children,’’ and had no longer to measure his dole by 
crumbs, but to give with both hands till they were filled. 
But perhaps the solitary Canaanitish woman was nearer his 
heart than the crowds who cared only for healing, and had 
passed through no such a precious process of education as she 
had profited by. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop'H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Lord, Help Me 


b long paralytic conquered the hindrances of his own help- 

lessness ; Bartimeus, the opposition of his fellow citi- 
zens ; but this woman overcame the denial of the Lord him- 
self. We study a most triumphant faith. 

This woman was a Greek, a heathen and idolater. In her 
own religion she had heard of the great helper, Hercules ; of 
Minerva bearing her wounded hero out of the fight; and of 
Neptune aiding the Trojans. No heathen religion ever got 
so low as not to expect celestial help occasionally. 

It does not require a full knowledge of Christ’s character 
and offices to seek his salvation, else none would ever be 
saved. All that is needed is a recognition that he is able to 
help, and a determination to apply. After that the Lord him- 
self undertakes the necessary educative processes. That he 
gives the needy or sinful further insight and faith is one of the 
most glorious doctrines of our blessed Christianity. 

The engineer only needs steam enough tostart slowly. The 
motion will blow his fires fiercely for the succeeding hundreds 
of miles. The sinner only needs knowledge and will enough 
to say, ‘‘I’ll go to Jesus.’’ His ignorance will be enlight- 
ened, his faith developed, his zeal fired, by the Master himself. 
And if he submits to educative processes, accepts all tests 
offered, makes faith sublime by obedience, goes mud-blinded 
across a whole city, or light-blinded to Damascus, or humbly 
accepts a dog’s place under the table, he gets sight at Siloam, 
is filled with the Holy Ghost at the house of Judas, or finds 
that one crumb of the Bread of Life is enough to satisfy the 
direst need of a mother half distracted for a daughter ‘‘ very 
evil-demoned.’’ 

The Lord is eminently teacher before he is Saviour. How 
gladly we come to such a teacher, who is afterwards the prime 
executive of his own teaching ! 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


ESUS ... withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon (v. 

21). Even those places which are looked upon as the 

region of outcasts are not beyond the reach of the loving 

Saviour. If one finds himself in surroundings which seem to 
assy “te 
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favored in their earthly lot, he need not despair as if he were 
cut off from the Friend of sinners.’ In the dens of vice, in 
the haunts of crime, in the prison-house of the guilty, Jesus 
comes near to those who feel their need of him. Much more 
does he come into those homes which by the world’s wrong 
standard are counted on a different plane from that which is 
theirs by the measure of the trustful faith of their ostracised 
dwellers. ‘ 

. and cried, saying, Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David (v. 22). Every 
human heart has its trials and its griefs. The most favored 
and the least favored are on a common plane of need, with 
sorrows that call for more than human help. Well is it when 
the aching-hearted sufferer understands to whom to turn with 
the cry of agony and longing. Herein an outcast may be 
superior to one to whom the world looks up with honor or 
with envy. Herein the publican may be above the Pharisee, 
the Canaanitish woman above a daughter of Jerusalem. If 
we find ourselves on the plane of common sorrow and need 
with the woman of Canaan, let us put ourselves also on the 
plane of her recognition of the Son of David as the Source of 
hope. 

His disciples... besought him, saying, Send her away; for 
she cricth after us (v. 23). And it was a very natural feeling, 
on the part of the disciples, that made them say this. We 
can all understand just how they felt. 
great annoyance in this busy world. And the less we do for 
these callers, the more we are provoked at their number and 
persistency. We have just enough of feeling of interest in a 
cry for help to be made uncomfortable by it, and so we want 
to be beyond the sound of the cry, in order to have a good 
time all by ourselves. 


A Canaanitish woman came,.. 


And it is something of a relief to us to 
have another take the responsibility of sending away a caller 
for help. We prefer to have the servant be rid of the beggar 
at the door, rather than to go ourselves and tell him we cannot 
help him. 
mission to our church to these ‘‘ extra calls’’ for help, than it 


It is so much better to have our pastor refuse ad- 


is for us to refuse to give to these calls when we are pestered 
That 
is a call that is almost as frequent among the upper classes ef 


by them. ‘*Send her away; for she crieth after us !’’ 
the world’s people as is the cry for help among the lower 
classes—and the upper also. 

He... said, It is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it te the dogs (v. 26).. And that truth is one which ought 
not to be forgotten in any sphere or phase of Christian work. 
A father ought not to neglect his own children in his desire 


Callers for help ere a: 
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to provide for others. A teacher ought not to neglect the 
scholars now in his charge, for the purpose of reaching those 
who are outside. A pastor ought not to neglect the members 
of his own church and congregation, while he runs over the 


If, 


indeed, the Jews had to be neglected in order to provide for 


country to stir up others to a better activity than his own. 


the Canaanites, it would not have been right for our Lord to 
have heeded that Canaanitish woman’s cry. 
sible for him to provide for the dogs without depriving the 
children of their portion ; and similarly it is possible for us, in 
his name, to do very much more than we do for the outcast, 
without neglecting the first proper objects of our sympathy 


But it was pos- 


and care. 

Yea, Lord: ... even the dogs eat of the crumbs (v.27). It 
is not because of what we are, but because of what /e is, that 
we can trust our Lord to make provision for us according to 
our need. We have no claim on him as entitled to favor by 
our birth or our worth ; but we can call on him confidently, 
because we are in need, and he is able and ready to help all 
who want and who will receive his help. And this very 
thought it is that gives ws cheer. If it were only the worthy 
who were to be fed, who of us would dare to ask for bread ? 
But because even the dogs who come trustfully for their por- 
tion are provided for, therefore we are sure of a portion, — 
as we come seeking it in confidence. 

The multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb speaking, 
walking, and the blind see- 
and they glorified the God of Israel (v. 31). 
was always ready to do that which would call attention to 


the maimed whole, and the lame 
ing: Our Lord 
himself as the source of power, and to his words as the words 
of life. 
the days of his earthly life, the surest way to command confi- 


He is ready to do the same to-day. In the East, in 
dence from the multitude was to give bread and bodily heal- 
ing to the physically needy; and our Lord did this freely. 
But this was only a sign of his mission ; it was not in itself 
his mission. When, in the development Of his doctrine, our 
Lord would teach a higher truth than his power to heal the 
sick, he refused the threefo'd call for such healing from his 
chosen apostle to the Gentiles, telling Paul that he would give 
him sustaining grace in bis bodily infirmity, as better than the 
healing of his body. Unquestionably our Lord. is to-day 
ready to give healing to those who cannot otherwise be made 
to realize that /Aa/ is not the chiefest gift he can bestow 
on them as his disciples here in the flesh. But those who see 
his truth as itis in its fulness are ready to rejoice in their 
bodily infirmity when he sees it to bq, best for them to have 
such intirmity, in order that the sustaining power of Christ 


may rest on them in their infirmity. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ae most helpful thing in teaching this lesson would be to 
have been present at the scenes of which the text 
speaks. 


The next most helpful thing is to imagine them, and 
so see what went on. We have in this lesson helpless multi- 
tudes (vs. 30, 31,) and a helpless woman. We also have a 
lrelpful Master, meeting the wants of all, for in him dwelt the 
We also have, pre-eminently, a throng of 


those who took pains to bring their needy friends and relatives 
Led 4 


fulness of power. 


into the presence of this helpful Master. The woman came 
from far, not bringing her peor daughter with her, for that 
was not possible, but presenting her case to Jesus. But many 
of the others brought their friends bodily and ‘‘ cast them 
down at Jesus’ feet.’’ But the record in the one case, as in the 
others, was the same, ‘*‘ he healed them."’ 

Now when we come to make the application of all this to 
ourselves, it seems to me that the first lesson is one for be- 
lievers. We have a host of those whom We know, who are 
What 


mother or wife, what -brother or sister, does not know what it 


spiritually as helpless as those spoken of in our lesson. 


ds toghave some dear one who is not yet healed spiritually. 
We have done all that we can for them ourselves, but it has 
been in vain. There remains only one thing more, and that 
is to bring them to the blessed Master, and ‘‘ cast them at his 
feet.’’ We must in this follow the example of-those in the 
lesson, and in particular that of the Syrophenician woman. 
She pleaded with an intensity that would not be denied. _ This 
it was that brought her a blessing. We, too, must pray and 
not faint, for the Lord will hear and will give us an answer of 
peace. Oh! if all in this Sunday-school would copy the ex- 
ample of the woman whom Christ. commended, and_ pray for 
scholars, for ‘parents, for loved ones, and that incessantly, 
what floods of blessing would come in answer to prayer! The 
trouble with us is that our prayers are so chilly cold. We 
have no hot desire that urges us to pray for the spiritual bless- 
ing of others, and the result is just what we might expect,— 
we get no blessing. And then we wonder why ! 

Years ago in our school we started ‘‘ prayer-lists,’’ which 
were used in many of the classes, there being also one for all 
the teachers. In these the names of all the members of the 
class were set down, and on stipulated days all united in 
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praying for some one member. - The blessing that came from 
was very marked, and taught us the 
If this 
lesson and suggestion should teach any school to adopt sucha 
concert of prayer, it would have accomplished much. 

But this lesson may also teach us that the Saviour is ‘‘ mighty 
to save.’’ We may go to him with our own wants as well as 
with those of our friends. Spiritually sick, with whatsoever 
disease, it makes no difference, he is able to save us unto the 
uttermost, Test him, and see whether, as the result, you will 
not join those multitudes and glorify the God of Israel. 


New York City. 


this ‘‘ prayer union,’’ 


power of prayer as we had never known it before. 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 

l of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday Schoo! Times.] 


{The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Matthew 15 : I to 16 : 12. 


I, Tuk GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The subject of this passage is the culmination of the Phari- 
saic opposition to Jesus and his open defiance of it. 

Read it rapidly through, noting the aggressive and _per- 
sistent attention given by the Pharisees to Jesus at this time. 
The historical passage 15 : 21-39 belongs here because it 
chronologically follows the utterance of 15 : 1-20 (comp. 
Mark 7 : 24ff.). 

Read again, noting (1) how fearlessly Jesus makes a counter- 
retort (1§ : 3) to the criticism of the Pharisees ; (2) how he 
always insisted on the broadest fulfilment of a commandment 
(vs. 4-6; compare 5 : 21-48); (3) his felicitous (but free) 
quotation from Isaiah 29:13. Did Jesus really mean that 
the prophet had referred to the Pharisees? (4.) His appeal to 
the common sense of the multitude (vs. 10-20); (5) the long 
journey (vs, 21, 29) then undertaken ; (6) the powerful con- 


trast between the earnest and trustful foreign woman and _ the 
sneering Pharisees ; (7) the apparent hesitation of Jesus to do 


for her what he did with freedom on the shores of Galilee (v. 
a ee L feeding: of she ssulutude (comp. 14 : 13-21) ; 

(9) the second demand (comp. 12 : 38) from the religious 

rulers for a notable sign ; (10) how Jesus warns the disciples 

to avoid the Pharisaic spirit. 

Il. LITERATURE, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which spcci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success_of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid high!y recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. | 


on). 


REFERENCE 


The International Revision Commentary on Matthew, by 
Schaff (Scribners. $1.25), has an admirable and suggestive 
series of notes on this lesson. It is a very helpful and handy 
commentary for reference use in the class. 
sections, 20-22, 


suggestive. 


Burton's three 
devoted to the incidents of this period, are 
The regular references are Bruce, 211-221; 
Rice, 157-165 ; Carr, 126-133; Schaff and Riddle, 133-141 ; 
Plumptre, 210-226. At this time it will be worth while to read 
chapter § in Stalker’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,’’ entitled ‘* The 
Year of Opposition."’ 


III. QUESTIONS FOR StuDY AND Duscusston, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. Jesus and the Pharisees.. (1.) Were they not justified in 
criticising Jesus, considering the usages of their day? Why, 
then, would Jesus call them ‘‘ hypocrites”’ ? [McLaren : first 
{.]. (2.) What kind of defilement did Jesus think that religious 
leaders were bound to guard against? Why should his asser- 
tion offend the Pharisees ? 

2.. The First Northern Journey. (3.) Comparing-Mark 7 
for other details, determine the probable route and length of 
this journey [Riddle : v. 29]. (4.) What was the real pur- 
pose of this departure from Galilee,—the fear of arrest, or 
the desire for temporary retirement with the Twelve ? [Geikie : 
% 4) 

3. The Syrophenician Woman. (§.) What proved the in- 
tensity of her faith ? What other instances of triumphant faith 
has Matthew already related? Are they numerous enough to 
be more than accidental ? [Riddle : v. 28.] (6.) Was Jesus 
really unwilling to grant her request, or was he only testing 
her faith in verses 24 and’ 26? [Riddie : vs. 26, 27. 
1, $4 6-8.] 

4. Aliracles near the Lake. (7.) Compare Matthew 15 
29-31 with Mark 7: 32-37- What characteristic difference 
between the two Gospels is illustrated by their respective 
ways of telling the events near the lake ? 

5. Jesus and the Pharisees Again. 
sonable for the Pharisees to demand:a sign this second time ? 


McLaren : 


(8.) Why was it unrea- 
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).) What light did the failure of the disciples to understand 
the warning of Jesus about the leaven of the Pharisees throw 
(1o.) If they comprehended 
him with so great difficulty, need we wonder that Jesus was 


forced to consider his popular public ministry as relatively, 
POL I ) 


upon their own deficiencies ? 


unsuccessful ? 
IV. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Is it not of the greatest religious importance to distinguish 
between that which nominaily defiles and that which really 
defiles ? 

How surely Jesus yielded before such earnest faith as the 
Syrophenician woman showed ! 

What a characteristic picture Matthew draws of Jesus back 
in Galilee,—the sympathetic, tireless, free-hearted friend 
of all! 

If any one wishes to perceive spiritual realities, he must 
avoid the Pharisaic type of mind. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 
tes a map, question upon some of the places where 
we can locate the scenes of Jesus’ work. Where was 
Jesus walking as he called his first disciples? Where.did he 
give the Beatitudes, and preach that wonderful sermon? In 
what city did he call Matthew? Where did Jesus and his 
disciples walk on the sabbath day? Where was John the 
Baptist in prison? What did Jesus tell the people in Caper- 
naum about the mighty works they had seen? What people 
would have repented if they had known Jesus and his works 
of compassion? We have to-day a wonderful story of faith 
and persistent prayer. 
_ Tyre and Sidon.-—Recal\ what may be familiar in regard to 
those cities and the region around, where were people of 
wealth, business, travel, but idol worshipers. It was the one 
time in Jesus’ ministry that we positively know of his going to 
a foreign shore, though that country was well known to Jesus 
as the scene of miracles in the days of Elijah. Even here the 
fame of the merciful healer had gone, and from that heathen 
land was given to the world and all the ages an examp'e o! 
believing, prevailing prayer. 

A Cry for Ilelp.—We do not know in what. home in the 
strange region Jesus found shelter and rest. He was in a 
house where he wanted to be unknown, but Mark says, ** he 
could not be hid.’’ Wherever it was, a woman found him, as 
every soul eager to find Jesus will be sure todo. She knew 
what she wanted ; she believed he could help her; she called 
him by name; she quickly asked for mercy. She knew he 
came to the Jewish people, for she called him ‘‘ Son of David,’’ 
and in few words asked for mercy. Heathen by birth and 
life, yet she knew what some Christians slowly learn, how 
to ‘*come boldly unto the throne of grace,’’ how to ask ** to 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.’’ 

What Was her Need ?—The cry was for her daughter, not 
herself, and probably the child was all unconscious that her 
mother grieved for her in the most hopeless and tormenting 
disease. ‘*A little daughter,” her mother said, was ‘* griev- 
ously vexed with a demon,’’—what we might call insane, and 
often tortured with convulsions. A father once brought to Jesus 
his son, who had a dumb spirit, and begged him to cast out 
the evil one. If best to be more graphic, the teacher may 
relate the story in Mark 9 : 17-27; but the lesson of faith’s 
prayer and its answer needs no harrowing details, which 
sometimes it is unwise to emphasize. 

He Answered not a Word.—What is the record. in our 
Golden Text? He who spake as never man spake, whose 
life was all compassion, said not a word. 
he heard. 


Ile saw, he knew, 
Was he unwilling to help this heathen woman, 
since he had bidden his disciples to ‘‘ go not into the way of 
the Gentiles ’’ ?. The woman was not silent. She even cried 
after the disciples, so that they begged Jesus to send her 
gway. If Jesus would not answer her, why should they be 
annoyed with her loud grief? Jesus at last said to them, not 
to her, ‘* I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’ The woman heard; she fell down before him 
still pleading, ‘* Lord, help me."’ 

He Argued the Case.—When she asked for help, he began 
to state what it would not be proper todo. He came to the 
Jews; should he help the Gentiles? It was as if the chil- 
dren’s bread should be cast to the dogs. 
him, 


She understood 
She quickly said, ‘*‘ True, Lord, I am only a Gentile 
dog, but the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from the master’s 
table.’’ She was willing to be a dog,—not the wild, roaming 
scavenger of the highway, but the petted playmate about the 
children’s feet, content with the crumbs under the board 
which fall from the children’s loaf. 

The Triumph of Faith.—Uumble she was, yet bold, brave in 
believing, so that his silence and seeming denial did not lessen 
her faith. She believed that the Saviour had love, pity, and 
power, even when her care-strained eyes saw a serious, 
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almost frowning, face. Her worship was accepted, help was 
given, and such approving words as no other woman ever 
received were spoken to her. Her faith was great in the eyes 
of Jesus, her prayer was granted, all she asked ; for her ask- 
ing was the measure of his giving,—*‘even as thou wilt.” 
And so it was she went joyfully to her home and her restored 
child. 

Muiltitudes Came,—As Jesus returned to Galilee; who came 
to him? Whom did they bring? What did Jesus do for 
them? If Jesus by miracle cured all diseases of the body, 
will he cure sin-sick souls? To whom should be given all the 
glory ? 

Evil Spirits. —A missionary in Korea writes ; ‘‘ The Scrip- 

ture which draws the attention and touches the hearts of these 
*women is the story of the casting out of evil spirits. As I 
read to them how one was tormented from a child, they im- 
terrupt me to tell of such cases which they have known. As 
they hear what Christ has done and can do, I have found a 
way to the darkest corner of many a superstitious, sin-burdened 
heart.’’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
. a KY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE older children are now able to ‘read “ easy ‘words,”’ 
and if the primary department is graded so that they can 
be taught in a separate class, it will be a good plan to give 
them an occasional Bible blackboard exercise to read. ‘The 
best time to do this is when the lesson text contains a story. 
In her preparation, the teacher has this exercise written out, 
to copy in-class, slowly, stopping tolet the children read each 
word as it appears on the blackboard ; and, finally, all read it 
in concert as a whole. There will be a clamor from ‘the chil- 
dren to be allowed to read it in turn ; but this we have not 
time to grant; except as a favor to those who are attentive. 
The exercise should be short, and yet quite complete in it- 
self. Write a large hand for the sake of the near-sighted 
folk, who should always be seated on the front row. Write 
as nearly as possible after the pattérn of the children’s copy- 
books,’ for they are sure to ctiticise should any of the teacher’s 
individualities appear ; and to interrupt the lesson by pleading 
to be allowed to ‘show teacher how to make *d,’”’ etc. Use 


the words cf the lesson text so far_as: nossible « weeding out 
those that are {to the childreif) unnecessary. If a long word 


cannot be' omitted without destroying the sense, substitute 
a simple one. 

Our Bible exercise for to-day would read like this : 

‘‘ Jesus went into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 

“A heathen woman came out of the coasts, and cried unto 
him, saying, Have mercy upon me, O Lord: my child is pos- 
sessed. (Explain by saying, that the child was wild and 
dangerous, like an insane person.) 

‘* His disciples came, saying, Send her away, for she crieth 
after us. 

‘* Jesus said, I-am sent to the lost among my own people. 

‘Then came she and prayed, saying, Lord, help me. 

‘Jesus said unto her, Great is thy faith ; and her child was 
cured from that hour. 

‘* Jesus went away. A crowd followed him, bringing those 
that were lame and blind, and many others; and he cured 
them all. - When they saw the lame to walk, and the biind to 
see, they praised God.’’ 

In the discussion which follows, the teacher can fill in de- 
tails omitted from the exercise. .For memory texts which will 
serve, in part, as application for the story: *‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ’’ (Acts 16: 31). 
“In the day of my trouble I will call upen thee: fer thou 
wilt answer me”’ (Psa. 86: 7). 

After reading their exercise in concert, the children are 
examined to see if they can tell the story from memory. 
For application : Jesus. not only heard the heathen woman’s 
words of pleading, but looking upon her he saw that she had 
a faithful, trustful soul ; and that is why ‘he healed her child, 
and said to her, ‘‘Great is thy faith.’’ 

The woman looking upon Jesus saw a poor man who had 
been driven from his own land by fierce men, and was hiding 
in a heathen country. But she saw more! The woman look- 
ing upon Jesus saw the King in all his beauty and tender- 
ness and asked help for that which was her nearest “and 
dearest. All that she asked, and more, was given her, be- 
cause she knew and felt that here was ‘‘ the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 

The primary teacher labors, at times, under a great disad- 
vantage in trying to handle a Bible-class lesson in the primary 
department: To-day isan instance. The primary children can- 
not “‘eat of ¢he crumbs which fall from their master’s table ’’ 
until they know that there is such a.table, and that they have 
a Master. Yet our graduating class must study the regular 
lessons, as they are soon to be promoted, and must be, in a 
measure, prepared to continue the course. This is why we 
make the attempt in the form of a blackboard exercise for our 
older members ; but we need a different plan for the babies. 
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We can use (for the babies) the story of Elijah fed by the 
ravens ; appropriating for our lesson the text (1 Kings 17: 
1-24) which is given us to read in connection with to-day’s les- 
son. There are two advantages in this plan. First: We are 
to study about Elijah nearly all summer ; and this to-day will be 
a sort of préparation for lessons to come. Again: We can 
reyiew, in connection with the thought of God’s care of Elijah, 
that lesson of last February, on ‘‘ Our Father's Care,’’ which 
we found one of the most satisfactory of our course. 

With this lesson upon God’s care of Elijah, we can review 
the Golden Text of that February lesson, ‘‘ He careth for 
you,’’ and in addition memorize the text, ‘‘ Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we ought also to love one another’’ (1 John 
4:11). 

Northampton, Mass. 4 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


UT on the board, before the review, ali but the words 
‘*meed’’ and ‘‘ faith."’ 

For once in his life, since his infancy, Jesus was outside the 
borders of Palestine. Herod’s questioning and the Pharisees’ 
objecting made it wise to withdraw for a season. 
woman’s opportunity. What was her trouble? What did 
she want? What was her race? What was Jesus’ rule? (v. 
24.) This rule was not for lack of power to teach and save 
all, nor for lack of sympathetic love. 
heathen for us. 


It was a 


He was leaving the 


You and I often have a want as great as was this woman’s. 
We start with prayer. We realize God’s power and love. 
But we do not find the answer. (Point to words on board.) 
Perhaps we have gone about the wrong way. 
this woman got what she prayed for. 

The first thing we notice is her sense of need. Ver daugh- 
ter was ‘‘ grievously vexed with a demon,’’ and needed spir- 
itual help. When our dear ones at home’are estranged from 
God, are we filled with such a sense of need as this woman 
had? Some mothers are. (Some good, fresh anecdote about 
mother praying for her wandering boy.) When we pray for 
help for those we love, the answer will come through God’s 
power and our need. 

The story shows Jesus’ love: Ile loved the poor woman 
even when he was putting her off. But we knew that already. 


Let us see how 


~The remiarkanie mmg is me woman's yarz im yesus’ love. 


What did he do to the petitioner at first? What did he say 
to the disciples t w tw. ? Wen chanld nn Annhs, Lawn Leann 


discouraged, and turned away. But the woman is sure that 
Jesus loves. And so it proved, and will always prove. 

There will come a time, some day, when you will come to 
Jesus as this woman came. When you think of what you 
want, you will be tempted to doubt his power. The bright, 
busy world may distract you from your sense of need. And 
when the answer is delayed, you will very likely doubt his 
love. Remember this woman then. What did Jesus say to 
her at last ? 


PRAYER 
POWER — NEED 
LOVE —FAITH 
ANSWER 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the Editor. 


of ND Jesus Went ovT THENCE, AND WITHDREW INTO 
THE Parts oF TYRE AND Sipon.’’—The mountainous 

edge of the narrow Phenician plain in which lay Tyre and 
Sidon proper was an appropriate and natural place to seck 
rest and retirement in the hot season then at hand. The resi- 
dents of those two cities to-day use the mountain spurs m 
this way, some of the more wealthy owning summer residences 
in the mountains. Jesus knew that he could retire to this 
region and be unknown there, as was not the case in Galilee. 
** A CANAANITISH WOMAN CAME... AND Criep.’’—Cry- 


ing is a large share of woman’s occupation in the East. ° 


Women are employed as public mourners at a funeral, when 
they attend to whatever demonstrations are to be made, often 
crying aloud, shrieking, and tearing the hair. They go before 
army officers to plead for the release of conscripted recruits. 
They cry for mercy and kind treatment for prisoners. They 
plead with the landlord who is about to evict his tenants. If 
an Oriental thinks that an appeal to the feelings of a judge, 
or a creditor, or any public official, will be likely to profit him 
something, it is a woman who is sent to make such an appeal. 
And the Oriental women are importunate to the last degree, 
as many foreigners in Palestine can bear witmess. Dr. Selah 
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Merrill, our American consul at Jerusalem, says, in this com- 
mection: *‘To one who has ever held any prominent or 
official position in the East the persistency of pleading women 
is a fact which he will never forget. They will not be driven 
from their purpose by a rough manner. Severe language does 
not deter them. They are not wearied by delays. They will 
sit and wait hour after hour, and come day after day, ignoring 
all kinds of refusals. They are importunate beyond anything 
that is ever experienced in our Western life. They carry their 
obliviousness to every other interest or object, and their ab- 
sorption in the one desire they wish to have granted, almost 
to the degree of insanity.’’ 

*““WHEN THEY SAW... THEY GLORIFIED THE GOD. OF 
IskAEL.’’—Eyewitness counts for much with Orientals. In 
bearing testimony it is constantly, ‘‘I saw it myself,’’ or, ‘*1 
saw it with my own eyes.’’ And they are equally incredulous 
of anything that they have not seen for themselves. With us, 
if we would solicit sympathy for a sufferer, a simple recital of 
the facts is considered sufficient. Actual unpleasant deformi- 
ties are kept from view as much as possible. But the Oriental 
brings forward and exposes to view everything that may carry 
conviction because of its appeal to the eye. Our Lord knew 
of this tendency to depend upon eyewitness, and was ready 
to make use ‘of its proper recognition by his convincing 
miracles. 


Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was the last event we studied last quar- 

ter? Where was Jesus preaching at the time of John 

the Baptist’s death? Why, probably, did Jesus at this time 
leave his work in Galilee ? 

2. THE PLEA (vs. 21, 22).—Where were Tyre and Sidon? 
What is here by 
Canaan ’’? (Mark 7: 26.) 
Jesus ? What kind of affliction was demon-possession ? 

3. Tests oF FaitH (vs. 23-26).—Why was Christ silent? 
Did the disciples speak for her, or against her? Why did 
Christ confine his work to the Jews? How do you know that 
he contemplated a werld-wide extension of his religion ? 
(Acts 1:8.) How did the woman ‘worship him? What 
characteristic of effective prayer did she show forth? (Luke 


meant 


‘*coasts’’? by ‘‘a woman of 


Why did people in trouble go to 


11: 8-10.) Why did Christ answer her in the way he did? 
awe vy ssc Saseeweweee avunowis smaay vvu “kt say eno vreng wut 
prayers ? 

4. Fairu Victorious (vs. 27, 28).—To what Eastern cus- 


tom may the woman’s answer refer? What qualities of hers 


does the reply prove? In what ways had she shown her faith? 
What is faith ? 
God? 

5. THE MvuerirupE WONDERED (vs. 29-31).—What drew 
the multitudes to Christ? For what purposes did Christ heal 
the sick? What do you learn about Christ’s ways from the 
fact that ‘‘ they glorified God,’’ and not merely Christ ? 


Why is it needed in gaining our desires from 


For the Superintendent 
1. Who came to Jesus asking help? 2. Whom did she 
want healed? 3. How did Christ test her faith? 4. 
did she at last win her desire? 5. 
how should we pray ? 


Hlow 
Taught by this woman, 


oe 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


{These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. To what unusual place did Jesus go? 2. Who asked 
him to work a miracle ? 3. How did he test her faith? 4. 
How did he reward her faith? 5. What miracles did Jesus 
then work in Galilee ? 

Boston. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HIS lesson emphasizes the national aspects of Jesus’ work 

as preliminary to its extension to the world. _ It is a law 

of social progress that every force shall find its strength in 
limitation first to a narrower sphere before it enters upon the 
broader one. Thus the plan of God’s revelation begins in a 
family, extends to a group of tribes, and embraces a nation, 
The same 
principle is exhibited in Luke’s Gospel by its pictures of the 


before undertaking the cenquest of the world. 


progressive disclosures ef Jesus, first to a family and its neigh- 
bors, then to his own city, next to the province of Galilee, 
afterwards to the Jewish nation, and finally to the world. 
Unless these limitations, which correspond to the divine laws 
of growth and expansion, had been accepted, it would have 
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been impossible—humanly speaking —for the result to have 
been attained. If Jesus, at the first call from without, had 
rushed into a cosmopolitan philanthropy, he would have given 
just offense to his own people, and thus have made them in 
some measure excusable for rejecting him. To have done so 
would have been to block his efforts to secure spiritual recog- 
nition for the classes within the Jewish nation who were 
rejected and crushed by the pride of the Pharisees,—the 
children who had the clearest right to the bread, but were 
refused it. He was stern, and for a time repellent, to the 
Sidonian woman, for the sake of the interests of a great mul- 
titade. But when she clearly recognizes the difference of her 
position from that of the children of Abraham, and puts her 
petition on a ground which guards him from Jewish prejudice 
and Ynisunderstanding, he then comes to her help, and grants 
what she asks. 
Philadelphia, 


AS 


Lesson Summary 


| N A TOUR reaching the regions of Tyre and Sidon, the Lord 

finds marvelous faith, A woman of those parts, whose 
daughter is sorely afflicted with a demon, comes and seeks 
healing at his hands. She addresses him as the Son of David, 
pleads for mercy and states her need. Jesus discerns a rare 
faith in that woman, and puts it publicly to the test. He makes 
her no reply. The disciples object to her cries, and ask that 
she be sent away. Then Jesus refers to his prime mission to 
Israel, not to such as she. ‘Dut she is the more importunate, 
and Jesus tests her still farther. She meets him on his own 
ground, and prevails. He applauds her faith, grants her re- 
quest, and the afflicted daughter is healed. 
like effort. 

Ilumbly they lay them at his feet. 

Ile heals the afflicted. 


is glorified, 


This victory stimu- 
lates Multitudes bring their suffering ones to 
Jesus. Faith prevails 


again, The multitude wonders. God 


Types of Fiction * 
THE, poRvat andprominent novels now current offer 


SeesUONS as CO Wiial tne puDlic likes, 
It is evident that now, as always, the so-called purpose 
fiction, if only it be vital and dramatic, is greatly rel- 
ished. How otherwise can we account for the demand 
for Hall Caine’s The Christian? The purpose of it is 
plain enough,—to criticise the present state of the 
Church of England by drawing the figure of a young 
clergyman who tries to go back to early Christian ways, 
and, finding them impossible, makes a wreck of it. The 
story is unfair and melodramatic, but in Glory Quayle it 
has a splendid woman character, and the scenes of reli- 
gious, art, social, and Bohemian life in London are 
given’ with genuine and picturesque power. The novel 
i5 earnest and strong, if overdcae ; and it is unquestion- 
able that an audience will always be found for a theme 
of this kind ably handled. 
A very popular type of fiction to-day, too,—and it is 
a good sign that this is so,—is the historical novel, —ex- 
emplified by such stories as Dr. Weir Mitchell's Hugh 
Wynne and Sir Walter Besant's A Fountain Sealed. 
Dr. Mitchell's story is by far his finest essay in fiction, 
the crowning accomplishment of his literary career. It 
is, indeed, one of the noblest 


novels of the historical 


* The Christian. 
pleten & Co. $1. 50. 

Hugh Wynne. By S. Weir Mitchell 
York: The Century Co. $2. 

A Fountain Sealed. By Sir Walter Besant 
300. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
_Let Us Follow Him,.and Other Stories 
Vadis.” Translated from the Polish by Vatslaf A. Hlasko and Thomas H. 
Bullick. With frontispiece. 16mo, pp. ix, 241. New York: R. F. 
Feano & Co. §1. 

Let Us Follow Him. By Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. With frontispiece. 
ton: Littl, Brown, & Co. 50 cents 


_Quo Vadis: A Tale of the Time of Nero. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
From the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. With maps of ancient Rome 
and photogravures from pictures by Howard Pyle, Edmund H. Garrett, 
and Evert Van Muyden, and from ancient sculptures. 2 vols. 
viii, 355; vi, 352. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. $6 
Quo Vadis: A Tale of the Time of Nero. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Translated by Dr. S. A. Binion and S.'‘Malevsky. INustrated by M. de 
Lipman. 12mo, pp. iii, 515. Philadelphia; Henry Altemus. $1.25. 

Corleone. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. iii, 336; iii, 
34t. New York: The Macmillan Co. §e. - 

Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. 
York: The Century Co. §1.50. 

Outlines in Local Color. By J 
230. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co 

Near a Whoie City Full 
trated, pp. vii, 260. N 

Bmbarrassments. 
The Macmillan Co. 


By Hall Caine. 12mo, pp. v, 540. New York: D. Ap- 


2 vols. 8vo, pp. 306, 261. New 
r2mo, illustrated, pp. iv, 
$1.50. 


By the author of “Quo 


Translated from the 


16mo, pp. vi, 9% Bos- 


8vo, pp 


12mo, pp 


I2mo, Pp. 300 New 

Brander Matthews 
8: .50 

By Edward W. Townsend 

New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. §: 

By Henry James 

$1.50. 


12Mo, pp. iv, 


r2mo, illus- 
25 
12mo, pp. iii, 320. New York 
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class ever produced by an American, and that the public 
has received it so eagerly is a pleasing sign of a whole- 
some taste. The author has long been a student of our 
early Quaker life, of old Philadelphia, and of phases of 
the revolutionary past. He has united them, in Hugh 
Wynne, into a whole so atmospheric and vital that the 
The 
archaic color, of course, lends charm, and the introduc- 
tion of personages like Washington, André, Hamilton, 
Arnold, and others, makes the scenes impressive. But 
these things would not mean success necessarily ; it is 


tale seems as real as if it were of yesterday. 


the essential humanity of the book—humanity upon its 
finer, nobler sides, though the shadows are there too— 
which makes it masterly. How genuine Hughis! How 
clearly we see that winsome mother of his, and that grave, 
stern father! It is only doing justice to the writer to 
say that Hugh Wynne is a great book. 

Besant's A Fountain Sealed is in every way a slighter 
performance, but it is a very agreeable and readable 
story of its kind. A beautiful Quaker girl is loved by 
one of the Georges while his father is still on the throne. 
No scandal properly attaches to her, and in after years, 
musing in her garden, she tells her own story. The 
love between them is idyllic, and shows George in a 
more pleasing light than history awards him ; and there 
is a gentle, sweet flavor to it all, with enough of the his- 
toric setting to heighten the effect. No phase of fiction 
is more capable of mingling pleasure and instruction 
than this of the historical novel; and that it is coming 
into such prominence—recent work by James Lane 
Allen and Paul Leicester Ford will also occur to the 
reader's mind—is another good sign. 

The principal story in Sienkiewicz’ s collection of short 
stories, under the title Let Us Follow Him, is published 
also in a separate little volume, the two being from the 
hand of different translators, and issued by different 
publishers. ‘‘This story,"’ says one of the translators, 
Mr. Curtin, ‘‘ gave to its author the idéa of writing Quo 
Vadis, which has been the literary sensation of the past 
twelve months.'’ While it is easy to see’ how Quo 
Vadis grew out of this little story, it is also noteworthy 
that thera_ic a directness and simplicity: shant tho—lattor 
which strikes one quite differently from the profuseness, 
sometimes even to tediousness, of Quo Vadis Rut the 
power ot a fine imagination is evident in the graphic 
vividness with which Sienkiewicz portrays the events of 
the period which his works illustrate. Let Us Follow 
Him is a story of the time of the crucifixion, and that 
tragedy plays a conspicuous part in it. The rest of the 
short stories given in the largest of these two volumes 
vary materially in class of subject, but the sentimental is 
always more or less evident, and the general atmosphere 
is religious. 

As to Quo Vadis itself, it is certainly entitled to rank 
high among the great historical romances. While some 
of the pictures which it draws are in a sense repugnant 
to sensitive and refined natures to-day, yet Sienkiewicz’ s 
power of vivid portrayal is calculated to put the reader's 
mind, for the time being, into such touch with Neronian 
heathenism, that the portrayal is accepted as a necessary 
background to the essential picture. This picture is 
none other than that of a secretly dawning and develop- 
ing Christianity, with all its rigorous morality, its sweet- 
ness, purity, fidelity, and strength, in the vilest forms 
of heathen environment. One wishes sometimes that 
there was less fulness of detail, and that the story would 
move a little faster. But the conception of Nero and his 
Rome which the author's learning, imagination, and 
graphic power leave on the mind, is one never to be for- 
gotten. With this as a background, the picture of the 
growth of early Christianity, and of the kind of life which 
Paul and Peter saw, is instructive indeed. One of the 
most remarkable things about the beok is the subtilty 
with which the Christian idea at first dazes, confuses, and 
then gradually enlightens and uplifts, a low-lived hea- 
then patrician into a completely transformed Christlike 
life. 

Again, the adventure story—novels with plenty of 
action and plot—is of a kind that from the dawn of 
fiction has been eagerly read. A book like Marion 
Crawford's Corleone sells rapidly, and deserves to, for it 
is one of the best of that Saracinesca series which repre- 
sents Crawford's strongest work. It is neither so deep 
nor so earnest as things like The Christian or The Beth 
Book, but is very readable withal ; and let us not forget 
that it is a novel's chief business to be interesting, —as 
Sydney Smith informed his readers once upon 4 time. 
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Corleone is a Sicilian tale, in which the native character 
is set forth by one whe really knows it. A better under- 
standing of such an institution as the Mafia is gained 
through the book, and a complicated network of love, 
hate, murder, and revenge, is woven for the reader with 
enough of the display of the nobler passions to make 
the recital wholesome, and with a pleasant ending to 
balance the tragedy. Mr. Crawford sticks to the old- 
fashioned receipt in concocting his stories, and, while 
they can never be called searching nor high, they are 
never vicious. 

The story that presents with freshness and vigor some 
new section of the homely life of humanity is also, sure 
of a welcome, and this: Rudyard_ Kipling certainly does 
in his Captains Courageous. Mr. Gosse once said of a 
novel of the Norwegian Jonas Lee that it was one of the 
‘«saltest books ever written.’ The same may be re- 
marked of this capital tale of Gloucester fishermen and 
the cod industry at sea. It furnishes additional testi- 
mony to the author's power of making himself familiar 
with new material, and giving it out with a firm, ro- 
bust art.. The millionaire’s son, who-has been petted 
until he is in danger of becoming spoiled, is made over 
into a manly, self-dependent fellow by his experience 
with the fishermen who pick him up at sea when he is 
drowning, and take him along on their cruise. Har- 
vey's reform preaches a good, practical sermon to all 
lads with rich, indulgent parents, —and to the latter too. 
A healthier book was never written ; it is good art, good 
ethics, and good life,—and mighty good reading. 

The stories of analysis and realism continue to hold 
their own and secure patronage. A favorable example 
is Brander Matthews’ s Outlines in Local Color, —a collec- 
tion of brief New York sketches showing the high and 
These tales are true to life, 
and are relieved from fussy minuteness or hardness by a 
genuine democratic sympathy, while the art is delicate 
and fine. The volume exhibits the better aspects of the 
realistic school, which_too often stands for what is repul- 
sive and morbid. 

With less of art and more appeal to the melodramatic, 
Low, Townscne*s group of stort stories, Near a Whole 
City Full, aims to do the same thing, and has the redeem- 
ing quality of heartfulness, depicting unconventional types 
in a way that shows knowledge and leans towards ro- 
manticism, 


the low in the great city. 


A side of analytic fiction not so acceptable is repre- 
sented by Henry James’s Embarrassments, which con- 
tains four longish short tales, so subtle in intention, so 
tortuous in conductment, and so baffling in manner, 
that not only the average reader, but the critic, gasps 
betore them. The name of the book has an unconscious 
fitness ; the reader shares the embarrassment of the 
author's fictive creations. If Mr. James were to be 
judged by this volume, the decay of a fine talent would 
be assured, But he can do better things. Yet, as a 
whole, in his latest work he has displayed an increasing 
progression of his faults, and moved steadiiy away from 
the breadth and strength of a really fine novel like The 
American, or, still farther back, Roderick Hudson 
(both published by Houghton). 

The modern novel is of many kinds, and its prac- 
titioners offer a various entertainment. The public is 
an omnivorous animal, and just at present does not seem 
to lean decidedly towards one sort. Perhaps the in- 
ference is that, to the reader, there are but two sorts, — 
good novels and bad ones, he very naturally and prop- 
erly preferring the former. 
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How to Read the Bible: Hints for Sunday-School Teachers and 
other Bible Students. By Walter F. Adeney. (12mo, pp. 
135. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 


Professor Adeney’s is one of the many attempts, now 
making on the other side of the Atlantic, to put the 
ordinary reader in a posifion to find his Bible under the 
drift of new critical opinions. He assumes the results 
of the higher criticism as no longer open to question, 
and instructs his readers in the worth of the historic 
method in its superiority to the textual and the theologi- 
cal methods. By the historic method is meant, of 
course, the treatment of the Scriptures as the records of 
revelations of God's character and will to successive gen- 
erations, with especial meaning for and application to 
each. In this view the first, literal sense is the true 
meaning, and everything else is surplusage for the stu- 
dent. But the Bible, as he also shows, is not a record 
of what the spirit of the age taught men of each age. 

















































is the record of what the spirit of ail 


rough men of certain generations ; and 
this truth the historic method does not 
bring him. It is reached by faith, not by 
science, and Professor Adeney is distinctly 
theological in accepting it. His discus- 
sions of the several groups of biblical 
books is a blending -of both points of 
view, and even those who reject the nega- 
tive results of the higher criticism may 
find useful aids here. 
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Hero Tales from Sacred Stery. By the Rev. 


Louis Albert Banks (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
295. New York: Funk and Wagnalis Co. 


$1.50). 

In brisk, fervent style, with sprightly 
anecdotes and frequent quotations from 
recent poets, Dr. Banks draws timely les- 
sons from the lives of biblical heroes and 
honorable women, and from passages of 
Scripture relating to struggle and warfare. 
To each of the eighteen chapters is pre- 
fixed a photogravure of some noted 
modern painting or sculpture. The book 
is rather gaudily bound in scarlet cloth, 
stamped with warlike adornments. 
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*7Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 
One Dollar a Year 


The Curtis Publishing Compary 
Philadelphia 








STUDY THE BIBLE “ BY BOOKS” 
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Any lady can secure a new Silk or Cloth dress of latest style, by securing a few subscribers 
for ‘“TRUTH,”’ the new five cent weekly in colors. ‘“TRUTH”’ is the handsomest periodical 
published. Every issue has twenty-four illustrated pages, four in beautiful colors. It has the 
best stories, best verses, and is the best and cleanest family journal of to-day. Every three 
months a decorative panel in colors, 11x34 inches, is issued. These panels would cost one 
dollar each in art stores, and can be framed for use in dining room or parlor. In addi- 
tion to this, every yearly subscriber gets Zhree other magnificent, large, Decorative 

Panels, about 18x50 inches, on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing. 
Nothing like these Premium panels has ever been seen before. They make 
effective, artistic pieces for the dining room or parlor. One is a large, superb 
water color, painted by Charles Graham, entitled ‘“The Harbor of New York.”’ 

Another is called ‘‘Invitation to the Feast,’’ and is the dining room panel. 
The third is entitled ‘“Homer,’’ and is a wonderful piece of work. This 
particular panel has never before been sold in the art stores for less 
than $12.00 each. The others are equally valuable. 
The subscription price of ‘‘ TRUTH ”’ is $2.50 per year, in- 
cluding the premiums above. To especially compensate ladies 
who will spend a little time in securing subscribers for 
‘““TRUTH,”’ we have arranged with the great firm of JOHN 
WANAMAKER, of New York, to furnish the dresses for 
those who secure the requisite number of subscribers. 
These dresses are of the very newest goods. All the 
latest styles and patterns to select from. 

Our premium book containing plates in colors 
of the latest style of dresses, amd descriptions of 
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Just Published ! Nelson’s New Series of 
The Bible References Teachers’ Bibles 
of John Ruskin me ke a St ty 4 
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More than 350 Ittustrations 
accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Rible. They are not  * tures so much oe 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” 
York Observer. 

“« Of all the aids for the popular stndy of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 15 | 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— 7he Independent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for | 
new illustrated descriptive list. 
| 


Selected by permission of the author, and 
| arranged im alphabetical order by Mary and 
| Erxen Ginas. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
| $1.25. 
For sale by ali booksellers. 

Send for catalog. 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD | 


Her beautiful life, complete. a Pally ive 
dorset. > " 








_ Oxford Maps 
By Prof. H. S. Qsborn, LL.D. 
| _ For Bible classes and Sabbath-schools. The Dap of 
This oe M 1S bevels and Si Ww — > 
Peut's travela, will cover all Biblical Geography. 
For 
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“LOVELY EASTER 


A aw Sorin of special merit, by Ida Scott Taylor, 
and Entwisie. s — 4. 4. », 1024 | 
Arch ; ogo W. - Madises St., Chicago. 


JESUS LIVES! ! paid nid” “fi <ochosmaten, 


songs, and triumphs of | 
sory, witmenae, ‘nm pow y 4 Mecorating the floral | 
Kuezenxnane Co., , Hasrisburg, Pa. 
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Every Musical Want 


in the way of can be procured from Tue Joun 
Cuurca Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 








~ GUNDAY- «SCHOOL BOOKS and 
SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 
Send for our three catalogs. 
Ward & Drummond, x64 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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full information regarding 
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fact that “TRUTH” is 1 
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of this offer. 


“TRUTH” 
No. 15. 
East roth St.,; 
New York. 


“TRUTH” ta for sale 
ais cls. a copy. 


EASTER SERVICE 
wen Saese eres 


Melodies : Bright, catchy, Recitations and 
exercise appropriate for the occasion. 


STONE & Publishers 
— Arch Street. 


la, Pa. 
copy, 4.cents ; $4.00.per hundred. All deal- 
ention ‘this paper. 


« Easter Greeting ’ 2ath Gompicte 
‘ana “The Risen King” ia 


Send 10 cents for samples. KESPONSIVE 


Single copies, 5 cents each ; 60 cents per 
doz., postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 


108 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
273 Monroe St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FOR FASTER 1898 


Our new exercise, The Risen Light, delights 


| every one, and will surely prove successful in 


every school. Sample, 5c., or for toc. we will 
send samples of three different Easter exercises. 


| W. A. WILDE & ©0., Boston and Chicago 


Sacred Songs, No.1 


Over 400,000 copies already sold 


MUSIC : $25 per 100, by express ; 30c. each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SERVICES fort the 

Sunday School with Kew 
Carois, Je Kecitations, mee 
—s Readings and New tures not found in othe 

l5cts. for samples of our four latest. DAVID 
omnia me ORATORIO-CANTATA for Charch 
Choirs and Choral Societies by Chas. H. Gabriel. Price 
Hee. GEO. F. ROSCHE 4 CO. » Saeae il. 





| 940 W. Madison st. New Vork, 44 & tird 


LIGHT FROM THE TOMB | 


A striking and original service for Also 


Sunday School Times said of our masic : 


- Mack Co., ublishers, 3 sie ‘Arch St, Phila. 


rks of the Saviour’s Love 
wit H. ALLeMan. 224 pp., 30C.; Keatac 100. Abridged 
. 133 selections. rds Nore Nes a per 

1¢0. Siakake a, roc.; $6 per seo. Western 


Masic Co., 358 Dearborn &., — 


190 (14) THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Sunday School Times “Take it back 


Philadelphia, March 19, 1898 . : 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as : to SP who will give you Pearl- , 
** second-class matter.” \ 4 ine. That Ss the only way to do 
ne when they ‘send you an imitation. 
The popularity of Pearline be- ae ee 
ets the habit of calling anything E oes stormy March is come at last, 
The Sunday School Timcs is published weekly y : that’s washing-powder, 66 Pearl- WwW "aes and cloud, and changing 
aa. Those who notice the difference » SFhat through the suomy valley Ses 
” One Copy, one year $r. in name, think perhaps “ it’s about the 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance . Ah, passing few are they who speak, 


we , “ ry ee same thin Ay It isn’t. Nothin else Wild, stormy month ! in praise of thee ; 
are, ierensite oe ure, toll payment S & Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 


in advance. | = equals Pearline the original and Thou art a welcome month to me. 
SCHOOL CLUBS | standard washing compound. 578 For thou to northern lands again 


~~ 
" f teachers, or of scholars, will * - ————>-—— — The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
hy eghool or y fk ae, _ a 7 oo dD pe SRA GS NOK, LAL LM a And thou hast joined the gentle train — 
the following yearly club rates : _— ‘3 And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 


Terms of Subscription 





For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. | 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, | 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 

And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 
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The year's departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 
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so centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one | 
; the separate papers. 
; T rs fora club may be ordered sent partly to ; ™ ey | 8 
ba =~ ——-aatideel ndresses, nt fr-00 cach, and partly inapack. | CONSUMption can be relieved. 
The rs for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a postion of the teuchers of a . / 
others in the same school.get theirs from another, the | gether, will relieve nearly every 
papers will be sent accordiagly. ‘This applies to package 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 
atlowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot vanced : and a few of those far 


person only, and no names can be written or printed on | Doctors now agree that 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. | . ° ° 

es Three things, if taken to- 

school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

jee ol at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large case in the first stages - the 
Free Copies. One free coy, additional, will be majority of cases more .ad- 

well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- Thou bring’ st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 


When the wide bloom on earth that lies 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
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*Additions may be made at any time to a club—such adva ncea, 
po ay subscri floss se apples at the oatns Soe with | pa P “ 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- > : - v7 . 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. . I he first 1S, fresh air ; the 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the ° 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of second, proper food ; the third, 
oa @ the pepers may be rogues... » . 

ange oO ress. ubscribers to whom the : 9 6 4 2% : 

paper is nailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 Scott Ss Emulsion of cod-liver 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- ° . ° 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have oil with hypophosphites. 
Cie, Ev ege, but can have a ort, from a 
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five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a ackage Ose 1n W cig t, and, 1 t 1, you 
club subscriber intends to change bis or her address or . : T | . ] 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as must gain. N ot ung equa S 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. ne 


Subscribe’ king to have the directi f ~ Pe be ~5 Pe , 
chpaaed Deould be carefel to game, wot paiy the pect | Scott S Emulsion to keep you 


office to which they wish jt sent, but also the one to | - eceh ttc . . . . j ™ 

Satan bak bein thas” AM edattanes ahoeld tnctuds | 11) good flesh. are Ss itn Getiaeers. for each design. * ry Oy another ; ep dy f re _ A 

TT delab subscription is renewed by some other per- | df ld : m. . . wey nye gin set aod ‘4 hihed tae whale — Te 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, | SCOTT ES BOWNE: Chenin New Y iMustvated, Also rules for kuitting bicycte ae the dividing lines which separate poetry 
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FOR 1898 
Price, 10c. 


CORTICELLI rae 7 
[From an article by Carina B. C. Eaglesfield, in the 
Home Needlework Catholic World] 


Special New Designs, for tea-cloths, center- HERE seem as many ways of dividing 
Piety dotensd'Fidwor Biches’ rpreduced i literature as there are departments 


natural colors, showing just how to embroider in i nd i lay a a . 
all the popular flowers, givin colors of silk and in it, a it may appear superfluous 


Books Triumphant and 
Books Militant 
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The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond Nonotuck Silk Co. . divides itself into two classes, and per- 
the ti id for, unless by special request. The papers oa , 
for «du will invariably be iscontinued at the expirs- > Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. forms two distinct offices. In the one 
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purest, 

m Tfect soap the world has ever known. 

The Soap of the Century. A pure, white, 

floating soap, fine enough for the softest 

skin, or the daintiest fa! —not too fine for 
coarser washing. It is sold everyw 

Made only by 
THE 5. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Lewis. New York. 





dissever it from the lovely body would be 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. a to mutilate. The difference between a 
“INFANT HEALTH "sent FREE. newton Convtnsto Mnx Co. -¥. mortal and an immortal book is as deep 
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BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING, 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
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vital | 
quality, or a presentation of long strings | 
of mere working facts and theories. An | 
immortal book is the soul of the man | 
looking forth from its illumined pages ; | 
and as no two men ever read the open | 
page of life with the same eyes, so no two 
triumphant books can be alike. © Litera- 
ture cannot surpass what is greatest and 
deepest in life, therefore the immortal 
books must touch an answering chord in 
our natures before we understand them or 
make them our ofn. It has been said 
that it takes a great mam to criticise a 
great book, and this truth underlies the 
apparent extravagance of the statement 
that the spirit of. the book, and the spivit | 
of the critic must be in sympathy, else 
the message is breken and the _ book | 
speaks to deaf ears. 
son's greatness, —and, he was a great and | 
good wan, ‘more lovable and human than | 


Milton by many degrees,—he could not , 


justly estimate Milten’s work, for his 
mind was out of sympathy, because lack- 
ing those qualities which are demanded 
of the critic of ‘‘ Paradise Lost."” 

We all like to keep good company, and 
| have some sympathy for those unlucky 
wights who are so honestly ashamed of 
their inability to read certain immortal 
works—‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ for instance— 
that they maintain a discreet silence. 
Honesty keeps them from pretending to 
admiration, and frankness, from their 
point of view, would accomplish nothing 
except a comfortable easement of con- 
science which they are: quite willing to 
forgo. Occasionally one of the world's 


immortals discloses curious limitations of | 
One would naturally | 


spiritual vision. 
conclude that the message would be of 
far deeper import to them than to men of 
smaller mold, but this does not always 
hold goed, and we have some rather start- 
ling examples of this lack of literary in- 
sight. Emerson could see nothing in 
Shelley, Don Quixote, Aristophanes, Miss 
Austen, or Dickens. 
novel, and thought Hawthorne's books 
not worthy of him. His opinion on 
Dante fills us with dismay, it is so con- 
trary to what the majority would conclude 


ought to’ be the inevitable effect of the | 


most spiritual mind of the middie ages 
upon the most spiritual mind of modern 
times. Emerson's judgment is delight- 
fully frank, if inscrutable. He says: 


With all Dr. John- | 


He rarely read a) 


tools, stock in trade, the spiritual nature 
is left to starve amd the balance dis- 
torted. It is the soul, mot the skill, which 
survives in a book ; and the main differ- 
ence between a triumphant and a mili- 
tant book is the difference between genius 
and talent. We fondly call triumphant 
books <‘‘the kinsmen of the soul,”’ 
all others being mere acquaintances, 
touching the outer circles of our lives 
only. Emerson said that he used his 
books as an intellectual stimulus ‘to set 
his tops spinning,’’ but the true books 
are as the men and women who, flesh of 
our flesh, blood of our blood, stand so 
close to us that we almost tremble at the 
thought of criticising them. It is not the 
militant, passing books which ecucate us ; 
we must have them, but always, bear in 
mind, in their subordinate place. An- 
drew Lang says that the best training for 
life is found in the three immortals of 
the world,—the Bible, Shakspere, and 
Homer; and Emerson asks why the 
young men of the race cannot be edu- 
cated on Plato. Do not criticise your 
great books; let them pass. beyond the 
‘outer portal of criticism”™’ imto the 
heart, and then read them with your 
heart. A great book must tonch us be- 
fore it can teach us ; therefore let its 
beauty sink deep into your soul, and, 
afier you love it, and cannot do without 
it, you may wisely begin to criticise. . 
The concensus of the world’s opin- 
ion gives not more than a score of immor- 
tal hooks, and of these I will only take | 








| four as immortal in their entirety, —the 


Bible, 


Homer, Dante, and Shakspere. | 
There 


are, happry, many triumphant | 


| books, which are immertal in those parts 
| that have been breathed upon by the | 


genius of their creator... . It is but 
recently that the literary value of the 
Bible has aroused the interest of scholars, 
and every expression of opinion in this 
new field claims earnest attention. Pro- 
fessor Munger, in speaking of the literary 
form of the Bible, says : 

‘« It is not necessary in literature that it 
spring from the literary motive. Christ 
himsé?futtered much that is in the truest 
sénse literary. It does not mater trow it 
comes about, if it is the genuine thing. 


Christ was without the literary purpose, 
but that does not forbid us trom Goulscoerg 


the parable of the Prodigal Son as a con- 
summate and powerful piece of literature. 
The great masterpieces do not primarily 
spring from the literary sense or motive, | 
but from human depths of feeling and | 
duty, their absence leaving the inspira- | 
tion, if anything, more free. Out of such 
unconsciousness came ‘Hamlet,’ the 
‘Imitation. of Christ,” the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ the ‘Gettysburg Oration,’ and 
many others.’’ 





Opens His Eyes 


* Probably no-one thing will more profoundly 
startle a man than to find out by actual proof 
what coffee drinking is doing for him. When he 
realizes that day after day the physical machinery 
is not working right, he naturally casts about for 
the cause, in erder to stop it before it goes too far. 
| But to locate the cause is frequently beyond 
the power of himself and even his physician. If 
such cases can be induced to drop coffee and 
| other narcotic drugs like tobacco, etc., for a short 


| period, and use Postum Cereal Food Coffee, the | 


truth is brought home in unmistakable terms. 
The need of a pure cereal coffee for humanity 
| was the active cause for the discovery of Postum. 
| Plenty of *‘ Coffee Substitutes’ existed, but their 
unpalatable taste prevented their use. 
It required over a year of experiment to dis- 
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A woman’s hand tells the tale! ' 
If it is smooth and white it shows she uses her head to 
save her hands—that she uses 


' GOLD DUST 


WASHING 
POWDER: 


to do her cleaning. If her hand is rough, wrinkled and shrunken, 
it shows she is still using the old soap and soda combination. 
Why don’t you use Gold 
Dust Washing Powder? 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
Boston. Philadelphia, 
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DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 





a “St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Pitaeburgh, . 4 
a ecnon  Pitsbarch 12%, 25, 50 and 100-16. kegs, 
comerarx } Cmsanat guaranteed.” Analysis of this mixture shows 
ee | it to be: 
pnoorrx( Zinc, 26.03% 
— Barytes, 73-97% 
UNTON White Lead, none. 
scaruan } cuSnee- Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
COLLIER barytes is sold at about 4c. per lb. 
vee onan, St ianie Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 
our nn See list of genuine brands. 

By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

sae fam tee BREE ory seen ete casi tenon, Eumte itn ole 


folder an ty of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
binati 


KENTUCKY Louisville. com! sbudes forwarded upon application to:those intending to paint. 


eons _ National Lead Co., 100 Williani,St, New York. 
“THE 
BEST 
THERE 
IS 


IN 
PANT 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 


DAINTING becomes expensive when vou tse cheap paint. Perhaps you 
Rnn-= alenades lnaenad thie__othore Fas avealilent wocults in 


every particular use 


H.W. Johns’ AS BESTES: Liquid Paints 


Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. 
Color Card, Pamphiet,"* Exterior Desora‘ion,” eic., mailed cn request. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 
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“ It is such a tender and subtle study of real little ** No one can read that little book without acquir- 
souls and hearts.’’—Frances Hodgson Burnett. ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl 

‘* A man who has read it as thoroughly as Lhave, edge of children’s needs, their struggles and their 
cannot say too much good about it.""—Ldward W. victories.”"—Alizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College 





‘‘ Dante is a man to put into a museum, | cover how to select the proper parts of cereals, 


but not into your house ; another Zerah | and roast them in such a way as to give the taste | 


Colburn ; a prodigy of imaginative func- | of a mild and high grade Java coffee, and yet 
lion, executive rather than contemplative | preserve the entire purity and food value. 
or wise."” Is this what we would expect |” Postum now has imitators that throw samples 
from the author of «* Society and Soli- | about, which claim to be pure “grain,”’ “wheat,” 
tude” 2... or “ cereal coffee,”’ but careful test and investiga- 
What a difference there is between our | tion show that every article of that sort which 
books! We are trained by the books | has any distinctive coffee flavor, is simple a cheap, 
militant, the books of use ; 


phant books. No education is rounded | The analysis of Postum is furnished the Pure 
_Which leaves out of consideration the | Food Commissioners and Physicians of various 
moulding inflmence of the great poems of | states, and it is known to be absolutely pure and 
the world. No purely technical school | highly nutritive. 

can succeed in sending forth a balanced | Ten days’ use of the genuine Postum, property 
man. When allegiance is given too ex- | boiled.15 minutes after boiling commences, tells 
Clusivély to the mifitant books, which are | surprising tales to partly sick men and women. 





we g7ow | low grade, adulterated coffee ; a counterfeiter | 
(irough yielding ourselves to the trium- | cares little what goes into a customer's stomach. | 






A book of 182 pages (5% 7% inches). Wlustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly | 





It is claimed that for years buggy manufacturers | 

| have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, but re- ° 2S 36 
cently, through the combined assistance of the farmers | worthy deeds, The 

| of lowa, Hlinois, dnd other states, Sears, Roesucx,& | 

| Co., of Chicago, have got the price of open buggies 
down to $16.50; top-buggies, $22.75; top surries, 
| $43.75 and upwards, and they are shipping them in 
immense numbers direct to farmers in every state. 
They send an immense buggy catalog free, postpaid, | 
to any one who asks for it. This certainly is a big | 
victory for the farmer, but a severe blow to the car- | 
riage manufacturers and dealers. 


BURPEE’S | 
SEEDS GROW! } = 
BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, hes il 
W. ATLEE BURPEE “s 00., Phlladctphia. 


VISITING CARDS *7<"."" {fo 


j Lovis Finx & Son, g9S. eth St., Phila bd 










colors, 
Stghest prude enate at 46 cents eri Ps 4 
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OING FAST! 


ONLY ONE THOUSAND SETS IN THIS SALE 
‘The time to buy is when great opportunity offers. It is worth present sacrifice and 


> economy to secure now what the future will not give. The limi introductory, half- 
> price offer must be closed with the sale of the few remaining sets, Act at once, and 


> now you can get 
GREAT WORK OF 
’ GEIKIEB’S 3st exposition “10 


13 Vols., Half Price 
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Nature’s Model 
Ferris’ Good Sense Oorset Waist is pat- 
terned after the most beautiful lines of na- 
Sate. aG tn the bods.perioct becuty to every 
e au eve 
care absolute comfort and perfegt form Ht 


kind of cost hy- 
siclen on rd _— on Per 
w 4 


FE ] § Good Sense 
Corset Waist 
perior in quality and workman- 
gees de high ona mn bust, Ton "end 
ort waist, to suit all Bguass, — ghd 
shown above, combines fashion's lat form 
ith all the healthful featnres ofthe famous 
Forris Waist. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. Misses’, 
*0c. to $1.00. Children's, 26c. to Svc. 
‘or sale by all retailers. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Bapouio is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by kecping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapotio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorto. Common soap 
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and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Bo in fashion and use SaProxio, No. 37, 
= — — —— 


B. & B. 


Women’s Opinions Count. 


They know and want choice 
goods—and we're getting greater 
business than ever by sending sam- 
ples to those who, ask, and letting 
goods and prices be evidence—evi- 
dence of advantage that will appeal 
to your shrewd ‘consideratiyn. 

Fine Black Mohair Venetians . 56 
inclies wide—$1.00 yard—extra 
Wet what Pur interest al MHS Get 
samples and see. 

New dressy Black Goods and_| 
fancics, 59 and 75¢. 

Handsome new Black Crepons— 
great assortment of effects, $1.00, 
$1.25. 

Silks. 

Mail-order department doing 
greater silk business every day— Pete limited, Conducted by 
silks for the money that’s bringing it. ee ee 


Fine new novelty silks—superb | . ‘ NORWAY Annual Summer Tours. 


: 2 2 Small 4 Norway and Central Eurore. 
colorings—65, 75> 85c. to $1. 50—in- 2 ‘ A A Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLb 
cluding rich checked and _ fancy | 


i THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
“ae OSTON » INSTITUTE and Train 
Taffetas of exquisite style, $1.00. RED p Waal | tos.” ick Stammerers tnd emont st. Bow 
New Dress Goods, 25c. to $3.50. oe NY ry of, ——— 
New Wash Goods, §c. to $1.25. sf O98 Fee | Big Drop in Bicycles 
: i Last year retailer succeded in reducing the price 
BOGGS & BUHL i & 


of all $100.00 Bicycles to $75.00, and then they held the 
trade at home: but what are they going to do_now 
: when a new 1898 Bicycle is offered at only $5.00, on 
Dept. RS Allegheny, Pa. “Best in style and quality. Lowest in price.”"—N.¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. easy conditions ; other latest models outright at $13.95 
‘ Bron rotor MAILED FREE . and $19.75, on free trial. It appears the monopoly on 
upon request. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for the finest grade seamless bicycle tubing has been 

parlors and bedrooms, 3e. to 10c.per roll. Beautiful and high- pes- a bi 
a i ice try, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire. Moorish. Reaces. | ee pes ot rete “ ba a2 re Lore meen mes, bic 
, 2 rich Floral and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at ormely cost about $18.00, it is now reduced to less 
ns ony ty ty ee Lyne arell. Write for samples, for these than $4.00, and Szars, Rogsuck, & Co., of Chicago, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st New York. superior papers can y ught from usor our agents. One price every- | at these special prices are waging war on all bicycle 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, weeee, ans WE PAY THE FREIGHT dealers. They send a Bicycle Catalog free to any one 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


An Agen an in every town to sell on commission from our large samp! whe asks for it, and are shipping several hundred 
t Wanted books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We furnish é Pping 


- — . " furnish bicycles every day to ev state di he riders 
advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and refe it t he he y y y VOUY: SERNS Weeees 0H the rie : 
ALL PAPER Aycropes rol pewll Lae wean Or semeiee, ‘Teg wetnrmy, Eafe rol hom be bar. Or fo local dealer can cary at $5.00 to $19.75 on free tril before paying. If Sears, 

4 ; _* » “3 variety o $s and colorings, or sell as = . A asan i J oo 7 i is bicy . 
or Roper ond border for room. Send 8c. for 100 * r business requiring no capital or experience. Gurr 8,000 egents are eS a map : a & Co. Pa ae wage this bicycle war 
: es. J oo wanted, complete outfit, large every year, p ; etic! cat 2} throughout the season it will be a boon to all those 
books, $. Thos. J. Myers, 1257 Market St., Phila., Pa. orsamples, or pe arse agency. write to nearest address. who want bicycles, but a sad blow to bicycle dealers 


; _ et and manufacturers. 
Y IT FREE Bek yo WEY: od | SEND FOR A BICYCLE 
ys in your own home and " ; ; 1 4 e 

save 810 to 825, co @anty neta. | ik . , - 4 High G6 14 to 640. 


$23.00 . i rade "98 Models, ¢ 
$0 Sewwest okie te = ganas " CREAT CLEARING SALE of '97 and 
—— ~t by us) $8, $11.50, $15 ti . models, best makes, $9.75-to 18. _ Sent on 
and 2 other styles. All attachments aapreved wathous 6 cent PIs = pln 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from : fe A MP SNR TG aC of wheel toouragents. Xt rite in end make 
cr : — + 
Over feos ie aa Gatalogse and Suna ‘gio 
onia ri 
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: Rm Gualegee aad Pes grado Wf modes (lightly shopwor), #10 2 
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The Regular Price 
Geikie’s Hours Geikie’s Geikie’s 
with the Bible The Holy Land Old Testament 


Ov Testament Series, —Six 
volumes, t2mo, in cloth and and the Bible Characters 
gilt, illustrated. 3,170.pp. 2 i 
New TESTAMENT SERIES.— Illustrated with full-page With twenty-one illustrations. 
Four volumes, r2mo, in cloth plates. Two volumes, 8vo, Chronological tables and 
and gilt, illustrated; 2,110 pp. in cloth. 1,104 pp. index. 12mo, cloth. 484 pp. 


Every minister, every Sunday ~school worker, every Bible reader 


should own these grandly illuminating, stimulating, and practical books, This is the chance to get them 
at half-price, and on easy terms. on't miss it. ‘lime and number both are limited. 

Dr. Geikie has made it possible to place the completed and stupendous work within the reach of all 
students and readers of the Bible on such terms as will make it possible to secure this treasury of 


6000085- 


*“Do not Stammer’’ 


* 

* The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 

® cessful operation for twelve years, and in that 

time hundreds of the most severe cases have 
been permanently cured. 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. Church, Phila- 
em ger Pa., writes: “endorse the system 
with pleasure.”” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1035 pring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Princi- 
pal and Founder. 
































y ITALY th: 
Mediterranean 


y? “e : P : : Il necessa: expenses 
The Sunda hool Times says: “ His easy, graphic style, his wide reading in the a ry ¢ 
za literature, yuan reverence for the sacred texts he is iMusteating, alt help to make brea » 4 Bn a 8 my BT Pritt rs 
the popular expeositor the Bogtoh and American public have been wating “ r Slain “asretes Marck’ cod April, 
One of the many complimentary letters receiv ial e+ fa * Also 4o summer tours to En fycluding 
James Port & Co., New York. dott e en i cake re dha 10, 1897 Norway, Russia, eto.; rates, $285 © $775, a! 
GenTLEMEN : | have received the ten dollar set of Dr. Geikie’s works, an fing t books muck er: ms free. Indepencent tickets 
: ; : le a. camning.nne?-f.-*7 ow © UE BE > humbugged for any desired route. Choice berths, all Z $; 
better im every veay shay 1 exngsisds.oJStuis. "Yours very truly, Epwarb Franta Pestimates furnished. Send for Tourist Gassette, free, 
This offer is made for a limited time (13 volumes in all for $10), and sh ati Same 2 
atonce, There is necessity of prompt action. Send your order now, a secure a ad be a H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
value. aig mater what commentary you may have, do not fail to secure these books by Dr. Geikie 113: Broadway, New York 
C e rie. 


Send $10.00 in any way you prefer, and we will send to your HC Lr) 7 “a 
tag — address the 13 yolumes at once, express prepaid. Or send $2.00 CASH | HOLIDAYS IN ENG LAN D 
the 1 Ag and we will deliver to your address the complete set, 13 volum nia £3 Page book (illustrated), describing CATHE- 
cated a- 00 . but express charges will not be prepaid. Monthly payments of two foliage we | DRAL. ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens, and Tenny- 
be paid for four months fotowinn. If, after receiving the books, you are not satisfied, send them back | som districts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. 
in ten days, and your money will be cheerfully refunded. We have sold over 500 sets of these books in | Circulars describing HARWICH ROUTE, only 
this way, and have never received a single complaint. : 


twin-screw steamship line from England to Continenial 


James Pott & Co., *™*- 283 and 285 Fourth Ave., Tex, $ | Messi, Nevvork EAN 8 
Ge EUROPEAN TOURS 


16th Year. Terms reasonable, Parties 
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jon. 
The entire set is printed and bound. in the best manner. The volumes contain an average of five 4 
* burnidred pages each, with:indexes, maps, and illustrations, If .you: are ipterested in Sunday-school 
work and ible study, you should have these beeks: 
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art, FREE for aaa while they last. 
$9.50 BUYS SEWING J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Cxicaco 
50 BUYS A SSS. VICTOR Sune 
paneer’ te logha and 7g Beet SE ag wy A Finety 


bogue Attachments Free, 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Dept.9% VICTOR MFG. CO,,90-98 Market St.,' 





In ordering goods, or in making Sequins cone e the 
thing in Buggies, Carriages, Ha: anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t*¢ 
presses, and Saddles in our Pree Vehicle Catalogue. Send fori, blish d the advertiser by stating that you sav 
KELSEY & 00. Meriden. Comm. | GEARS,ROEGUCK & COie) CHICAGO ILL | the advertisement im The 





the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 





iz eee Lt see 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth Shonld. h ; 
: vy. Shonld. however, an advertisement of a party not good mercial credit inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any n.oney that tracy lose se * ga Roving ~~ l t be 





